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Common Schools and District Libraries. 


BY 4. 8. RANDALL. 





We have thought it due, not only to the importance 
of the subject, but to the very intelligent and respecta- 
ble gentlemen of the county of Orange who have united 
in a recent movement in that section of the State on 
the subject of our Common School Laws, to transfer 
from the columns of the District School Journal the 
following review of the peculiar grounds of hostility to 
the theory and practical operations of our existing sys- 
tem of public instruction, which have been assumed by 
its opponents. 

If we understand aright the positions occupied by this 
portion of our fellow-citizens, they are these: They 
would have the Legislature increase the fund annually 
to be distributed among the several school districts, for 
the payment of teachers wages, first by taking from the 
Literature Fund, the chief portion of the existing an- 
nual appropriation to colleges and academies, and diveit- 
ing it into this channel. Second, by the application of 
the present School District Library Fund, to the same | 
purpose: and thirdly, by a similar application of the 
various amounts now paid towards the compensation of | 
county superintendents, the subscription to an educa- 
tional journal, and the expenses of a State Normal 
School. These various appropriations would increase 
the amount annually distributed to the several districts 
for this purpose, by the sum of about $130,000. And 
by the addition of a corresponding amount, to be raised 
by taxation in the several counties, (leaving out of view 
the amount already required to be raised to meet the 
existing library appropriation) would impose an addi- 


, tional annual tax on the people of the State, for the sup- 


port of the Common Schools, after deducting the amount 


‘, which would be saved by the abolition of the office of 


< county superintendent, of about $58,000. 
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It is obvious, 
therefore, from this practical view of the subject, that 
while the contribution of the inhabitants of the several 
districts, on rate bills, for the payment of teachers’ wa- 
ges, would be somewhat lessened, the expensiveness of 
the system, taken in the aggregate, would be materially 
then, resolves itself into 
To secure a slight and scarcely perceptible re- 
duction of their quarterly rate bills for the education of 
their children, the opponents of the present system are 
prepared to withdraw all public pecuniary encourage- 
ment from the higher institutions of learning, to sacri- 
fice all the advantages, present and prospective, of a 
district library, to dispense with an enlightened and sys- 
tematic supervision of the schools, to reject the advan- 
tages of periodical information of the progress of the 
system, and of the various improvements in the science 
of education, which the increasing intelligence and en- 
terprize of the age is constantly furnishing, both at 
home and abroad, to abandon all attempts to prepare 
teachers of common schools for the efficient perform- 
ance of the responsible duties of their station ; and fi- 
nally, to impose an additional and burdensome annual 
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tax upon the property of the State. Failing j in the ac- 
complishment of these favorite objects, they are pre- 
pared at once, ard without compunction or reserve, to 
dispense entirely with the common school system—to 
pull down the whole fabric of elementary public in- 
struction—to disband the eleven thousand school dis- 
tricts of the State—and “at one fell swoop” to annihi- 
late the results of nearly half a century of public and 
private exertion for the advancement of popular educa- 
tion, the elevation of public morals, the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and the extension of christian civili- 
zation. Have these men, indeed, ‘‘ counted the cost” 
of such an abandonment of our long tried, thoroughly 
tested and laboriously compacted system of common 
school education? Have they cast an inquiring and an 
intelligent glance at the past—dispassionately surveyed 
the present in all its aspects—and carried forward their 
views to the possible~nay, probable, future? Have 
they in imagination “ congregated around the temple of 
| legislation the six hundred thousand children of the 
| State, with their innocent smiles, beaming with ardent 
| hopes and high aspirations, hungering and thirsting after 
knowledge, and submissively lifting up their little hands 
in silent supplication for kind and competent instructors, 
for comfortable apartments, and for all the appliances 
which would enable them to discover and obey the laws 
|of the Creator?” Have they weighed the tremendous 
| responsibility involved in this parracidal desertion of a 
policy which formed the corner-stone of the civilization 
introduced by the Pilgrim Fathers of our beloved coun- 
try, —a policy co-eval with its earliest settlement— 
pervading all its civil and social institutions, and pene- 
trating with its elevating and humanizing influences 





and city of our vast confederacy ? 
to reject the counsels of the great Father of his country, 
whose last and most earnest injunctions to his fellow- 
citizens, were, ‘* to promote as objects of primary impor- 
tance. institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge?” 
Is the concentrated wisdom of the great, the good, the 
enlightened and the patriotic of our own and other 
climes to weigh as nothing in comparison with the im- 
mediate and temporary advantages, if advantages there 
are, awaiting the disbandment of an organization which 
involves a slight pecuniary sacrifice and requiresa slight 
| degree of gratuitous labor ? 

We are not prepared to deny that the amount of the 
annual appropriation from the State Treasury, to the 
several colleges and academies, is inexpedient and dis- 
proportionate when compared with the appropriation for 
the benefit of the common schools. But because the en- 
lightened friends of our entire system of Public Instruc- 





| schools free, in accordance with the system adopted in 
Massachusetts, and in our principal cities, this can 
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every hamlet, every neighborhood, every town, village » 
Are they prepared ¢ 
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tion, and the Legislature, think otherwise, as they mani- ¢ 
festly do, and are likely to do, does this afferd a sufficient } 
reason for denouncing that system in all its parts, and de- ¢ 
manding its abandonment ? If itis desirable to make our > 


| readily be done by taking off the peee., restrictions ‘ 
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> still more preposterous and ill-judged. The institution 


» and although the idea was taken from the proceedings, With regard to the 











upon the amount of school money now authorized to | contents, a constantly accumulating collection of books 
be raised by county and town taxation, and permitting, | devoted to the elucidation of the various departments of 
or directing, as may be deemed most expedient, the | literature, science and the arts—and which presents the 
inhabitants of each town, annually to raise the requisite | nob!o spectacle of a government profusely lavishing its 
aniount, to meet in connection with the public money, | surplus means for the mental and moral culture of every 
the entire expenditure for school purposes. This, in | individual of all classes of its citizens, without excep- 
our judgment, would be sound policy; and we enter- | tion or discrimination? Rather let us dry up the sup- 
tain very little doubt that it will ultimately prevail, by | plies for the civil administration of our political institu- 
the general and cordial assent of the people. Nor | tions—withhold all aid and encouragement to the innu- 
should we very strenuously object to the augmentation | merable objects of public and private enterprise which 
of the Common School Fund, provided that measure | annually demand our fostering care—pause in our rapid 
could be accomplished without diminishing or entirely | career cf internal improvement and postpone the further 


exhausting funds hitherto set apart, after mature deli- | development of our vast physical resources—than take 
beration, to other objects which it is the policy of the | from our two million of citizens and from their child- 
State and the interest of the people to cherish and pro- | ren and children’s children the bread of intellectual and 
tect. Those who weuld leave our academies and col- | moral life, which we have undertaken to dispense to | 
leges to be supported exclusively by individual contri- | them in ample profusion. We may trust to the intel- 
butions, run the imminent hazard, in our judgment, of | ligence and virtue of our people for self-government— 
fostering a literary aristocracy and of leaving the advan- | their energy and enterprise willspeedily hew out abun- 
tages of these institutions to the children, only of the | dant channels for individual and combined capital—the 
wealthy, instead of opening their doors as now, to all great thoroughfares of business and industry will sus- 
desirous of participating in their benefits. tain and support themselves—and science and skill will 
adequately and seasonably expose the yet undiscovered 


In exact proportion as the public bounty flows in upon gnidily- 
scurces of our land; but the blessings present, and 


them, the rates of tuition are brought withinthe means —— ‘ ‘ 
of those of our citizens, who, anxious as they are to prospective, which result from a judiciously selected and 
provide liberally for the education of their children, 
and to give them every opportunity accessible to the 
most favored, are nevertheless compelled to count the 


well regulated School District Library, admit of no 
substitute —their deprivation, of no compensation.— 
There is, it is true, great reason to apprehe nd, that 
cost; and the moment this source of revenue is closed these blessings re net adequately appreciated oe mB 
up, these institutions must necessarily rely for support proved in a majority of.cases to the extent of which 
upon those who can afford a liberal outlay in return for 
the more extended facilities for a finished education, 

which are here and here only to be found. Short-sight. | #PP¢@¥ ‘2 proportion to the spread of knowledge, and 
f the prevalence of a more enlightened and cultivated 


they are capable; bul these are defects incidental to 
the best systems of human origin; and they will dis- 


ed, however, as is, to our mind, the policy of withdraw- 
ing from our colleges and academies, the contributions 
from the public funds, which the wisdom of successive 


public sentiment, aided by the experience and informa- 
tion — the counsel and direction of the various officers 
legislatures, during the past half century, has appro- charged with the administration of this branch of the 
priated to this object, the idea of abandoning the farther 
prosecution of the District Library system, for the pur- 
pose of enhancing that portion of the Common School | 
Fund applicable to the payment of teachers wages, is 


system of public instruction. We trust the day is far 
distant when the fund destined for the annual augmen- 
tation of these noble institutions of an advanced civi- 
lization will be diverted from this high object, to any 
purpose not absolutely indispensable to the fundamental 
of District Libraries is comparatively of recent origin, welfare of the community. 

abolition of the office of County 
of the British ‘* Society for the Diffusion of Useful | Superintendent, all the considerations connected with 


Knowledge,” 


organized some fifteen or twenty years | this subject, have been so recently and so ably discussed, 
since under the auspices of Lord Brougham, no institu- | both by the State superintendent, and the chairman of 
tion of a similar kind has as yet found its way into the | the committee on Colleges, Academies and Common 
educational systems of Europe. Our own State is en- | Schools of the Assembly, Mr. Hulburd of St. Lawrence, 
titled to the exclusive credit of a systematic, enlight- and the public sentiment has been sorepeatedly,strongly, 
ened and practica! organization of this great department and unequivocally expressed in favor of the continuance 
of public instruction and popular education ; and the | of this office, that we deem il entirely unnecessary to 
proud results of five years experience of the value and | urge asingle additional argument. With the experience 
efficacy of these libraries, have amply vindicated the | of the past three years before us, pointing to practical 
prescience of those eminent statesmen and devoted phi- | results the most cheering, improvements the most indis- 
lanthropists, who contributed to their diffusion broad- | putable, and influences the most beneficial, growing out 
cast throughout our extended territory. Shall we be | of the judicious and enlightened administration of by 
the first to abandon that great experiment which origi- | far the greatest portion of these officers throughout the 
nating with ourselves has justly attracted the attention | State, we are compelled to believe that whatever of a dif- 
and admiration of the civilized world—which has placed ferent complexion may have presented itself to the obser- 
at the command of every inhabitant of our eleven thou- | vation of the citizens of Orange County, must be charge- 
sand school districts, of sufficient age to profit by their | able to the injudicious measures of the local tribunals, 
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or to an unfortunate misapprehension, either by the in- | 


cumbent of the office, or his constituents, of the na- 
ture of the duties required at his hands, 

In conclusion, for we have extended our remarks al- 
ready to a much greater length than we had designed— 
we have only to express our anxiety to co-operate with 
any portion of our fellow citizens, in such modifications 
of the laws relating to our great system of Public In- 
struction in any of its departments, as public sentiment 
shall require, and as an enlightened appreciation of the 
interests of education sha!| dictate. It is due, however, 
to a proper respect for the legislation of the past half 
century in reference to these great interests, to the wis- 
dom and experience of the distinguished statesmen un- 
der whose auspices that system has been compacted and 
matured to its present symmetrical proportions, and to 
the opinion of the most competent judges on this head, 
in our own and our sister States, to say, that laying out 
of view those imperfections which must unavoidably at- 
tach to the most finished labors of human intellect, it 
would be difficult to re-create from the ample materials 
at the command of the legislators of the present day, a 
system of public instruction, embracing the vast inter- 
ests of a population as numereus and diversified as our 
own, which in its practical workings, should afford an 
effectual substitute for that now proposed to be abandon- 
ed or essentially modified. In this respect, as in others 
of a similar nature, relating to the structure and func- 
tions of civil institutions, it will invariably be found far 
easier to pull down than to build up, to demolish than 
to reconstruct ; and, advocates as we are, of progress and 
advancement in political, social and civil economy, we 
would have nothing done in this department of our insti- 
tutions, hastily, rashly or injudiciously,—nothing which 
might injuriously or disastrously affect the interests of 
the present generation not only, but these of the future, 
the inheritors of that civilization which is now dispens- 
We 


would not commit to the tempestous waves of popular 


ing its blessings to all classes of our favered clime. 


excitement and agitation, the time-honored bark which 
has hitherto conducted us in safety over the rocks and 
shoals and eddies of an untried sea; nor would we en- 
danger its precious freight by a hasty abandonment of 
the noble vessel, because its proportions failed, in all 
respects, to come up to our ideal standard of perfection, 
or because an unimportant portion of its crew were 
deemed incompetent to the adequate discharge of the 
duties of their station. 





Time.—W hether we play, or labour, or sleep, or dance, 
In all the 
actions that a man performs, some part of his life pas- 


or study, the sun posteth and the sand runs. 
seth. We die without doing that for which only our 
sliding life was granted. Nay, though we do nothing, 
time keeps his constant pace, and flies as fast in idleness 
as inemployment. An hour of vice is as long as an 
hour of virtue; but the diflerence which follows from 
good actions is infinite from that of ill ones. The good, 
though it diminishes our time here, yet it lays up a 
pleasure in eternity, and will recompense what it tak- 
eth away with a plentiful return at last. When we 


trade with virtue, we do not buy pleasure with an ex- | 


pense of time ; so it is not so much a consuming of time 
as an exchange. ‘Time is a ship which never anchors. 


What is the true duty of the American Classical Scholar ? 


In this country, where all nature opens wide her ex- 


' haustless stores, inviting the hopeful and enterprising to 


their occupancy and development; great effort is ne- 
cessary to preserve the due ascendancy of mind over 
matter. Almost the entire population of our land, are 
pressing around to lay open and appropriate its physical 
resources, As necessary consequents of this spirit, sor- 
did selfishness aud a restless unappeasable desire to 
amass wealth, are quite without bound or restraint. 


Did men toil to increase their riches that they might 


‘become Thorntons or Macenases, the scholar and man 


of literary taste might take heart and labor on, but such 
the truth. Tosuch an extent does this 
lucre-loving spirit prevail, that one can with difficulty 


is wide from 


suppress the ejaculation— 
——— ‘‘ Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames !” 

To counteract this tendency, so ruinous to all literary 
and educational interests, the empire of mind must be 
boldly asserted and stoutly maintained, otherwise luxu- 
ry and abundance will induce among us idleness and its 
concomitant vices; forboding to civil and social life, a 
destruction more terrible and complete than that pro- 
duced by similar causes among the once noble states of 
antiquity. 

lor the accomplishment of this great work a few 
eminent scholars, such as were known in Athens and 
\lexandria, are not competent; nor indeed a multitude 
of men learned in philology and the abstract sciences, 
of whom Germany and France have always boasted. 
The condition of society in the United States is too little 
perfected; its elements, unsettled and ever-changing in 
their aspect, demand a spirit of active energy among 
all classes of men, to follow their drifting current, to 
turn with them into their whirling eddies, and when- 
ever a transient rest will permit, to scatter among them 
When they 
come composed and are governed by uni- 


the saving health of piety and learning. 
shall have b 
form and stable agreements—when every nook and dell 
at the west, as at the ‘‘ east,” shall have been cheered 
with the presence of society and good order — when 


*‘ living” shall come at less toil and less expense, then, 
and not till then, may men rest in the mere enjoyment 
of literary taste and literary fame. Meanwhile, men in 
all professions, and especially professional educators, 
must labor each in his own department, to make it a 
very fountain of kindly influences, into which all anti- 
quity and the experience of the great past, shall pour 
unfailing and health-giving currents. 

Among these the man of classical taste and acquire- 
ment has an appropriate task. The day has passed, 
probably never to return, v hen men of but ordinary 


intelligence and cultivation need to be convinced of the 


| great benefits resulting from a thorough and extended 


education in the classics. Experience has settled that 
question beyond the possibility of doubt. Having gained 
this high advantege, those engaged in such pursuits 
have only to obtain and press upon men the most syste- 
matic and feasible plan for reaping and imparting the 
pleasant fruits of this branch of learning. 

In answering briefly and practically the questions head- 
ing this article, the same remarks are applicable that 
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have already been made in regard of education in gene- 
ral, namely: that any number of learned men, as such, 
are by no means sufficient. Neither the times nor our 
present social arrangements, would warrant even tole- 
rate men who should devote themselves exclusively to 
the revision and emendation of elementary books and 
the classical writings of the ancients. A glance at the 
present state of such literature must thoroughly con- 
vince one that it would be sheer folly in the American 
student, with the libraries to which he could gain ac- 
cess, to make the attempt; and of a truth it is not ne- 
cessary, since almost everything which may be consid- 
ered strictly the work of the philologist has been, or 
soon will be, reformed and furnished to our hands. In 
the old countries, classical scholars, surrounded by 
abundant records and monuments of antiquity, have, 
for at least three centuries, devoted their time and 
strength to such pursuits, that poets, philosophers and 
statesmen, gray with age, might be drawn forth from 
their obscure retreats and become the standards of clas- 
sical beauty and perfection in allcoming time. Ernerti, 
Gesner, Heyne, Wolf, Jacobs, Boch and Buttman, in 





Gerinany ; Hernsterhuys, Grotius, Wittenbach, Perizo- 
nius and Rupnken, in Holland; Stephens, Salmarius, | 
Casaubon and Scaliger, in France; and Bentley, Mark- 
land and Musgrave, in England, have entered the very 
penetralia of philological learning, have thrown back 
the lumber fast gathering over the stately and elegant 
ancients, and rescued them from a cruel and hopeless 
oblivion. That their work might not seem but half 
performed, they have furnished for the classical world 
vast and learned commentaries upon all the most im- 
portant ancient authors, for the guidance of those who 
might love still to linger near these moss-grown foun- 
tains. These princes among the learned have restored 
to their former beauty and character, Homer and Vir- 
gil, Socrates and Plato, Aristotle and Zenophon, De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, Herodotus and Thucidides, the 
fathers of poetry, history, rhetoric and philosophy, and 
have brought out with them a host of lesser lights who 
lived as satellites to these centres of intellectual radi- 
ance. 

It would not be wise to seek for much improvement 
upon works edited by such men and under such auspi- 
ces. Beside to the American scholar time is limited to 
a small amount beyond what is necessary in the prose- 
cution of his particular department, leaving him but 
little leisure for collateral investigations. In view of 
these facts, and in view of his almost utter destitution 
of these aids essential to such labor, he would exhibit 
no little vanity and rashness in the attempt at a work of 
such vast extent and difficulty. 

It may be asked, what then remains to the lover of 
classic lore, if he be shut out from this high privilege ? 
I answer, much, yea, much every way. The field of 
labor that spreads beyond him is boundless and full of 
richness and beauty. He need not hold out his hands to 
Great Britain and the Continent, and, without discrimi- 
nation, cast these numerous editions, cumbered with 
comment, into our academies and universities. This 
would be to discourage the mass of youth from their 
study. His first duty is to separate those known and 
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\of foreign lands, for nowhere have grammarians and 


portant indications of what may and will yet be done in 
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acknowledged to have been sent forth from the most 


skilful criticism ; to prune them for general use, from $ 
all superfluous annotation; to dress them in the lan- ¢ 
guage of his country; and append whatever other guides Q 
he may deem necessary to their being better understood 
and appreciated. Having done this, let him throw out 
for the instructor’s use only, the original commentaries 
entire, accompanied with what he may have gathered ¢ 
elsewhere, to give them greater value. That he _ 5 
render his task complete and of practical utility, let 2 
him seize upon the labors of grammarians andcompilers $ 
of elementary works, and appropriating all that is va- 
luable to his purpose, furnish to the hand of the young 8 
and hesitating, an inductive access to the pleasures « 
that await him. Here, truly, is opened up an endless 
toil ; this is the true field of labor and reward. 

Who is better fitted for this duty than the American 
scholar? The government under which he lives—the 
newness of his country, and his consequent spirit ag 
enterprise—his accustomed activity of mind and his 
intellectual method, makes him of all others the most $ 
competent. He is disposed by the very constitution of 
his being and the wants of the social organization in 
which he lives, to arrangement, system and practical 
perfectibility. He feels his superiority over the scholar 
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commentators given to the world elementary books ar- 
ranged with such simplicity, order and perspicuity. 
Who that knows of the difficulties attending the first ‘ 
lessons of Latin and Greek, would place before the 
timid boy the massive grammars of Buttman nnd Schil- 
ler, to the exclusion of Bullions’ series, or the Latin 
grammar of Andrews and Stoddard ? 

The text-books published by American critics, such 
as Felton, Andrews, Dillaway, Anthon and Woolsey, 
have already won for their editors reputations truly en- 
viable, both in this country and abroad. These works, 
although comparatively few in numbers, are not unim- 
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this country, for this department of learning. They are 
what they should be, and will do much towards awa- 
kening and cherishing the love of classical elegance 
among the active and promising youth of the Jand. 
They are the germs which at a future day, not far dis- 
tant, will burst forth in the rich and golden harvest. 
May these and other men press on in the good work 
they have so nobly begun, assured that even now their 
countrymen feel, and are waiting to acknowledge their 
obligation to strengthen their hands and encourage their 
hearts, assuming the glorious motto of our State— 
‘«* Excelsior,” may they bear on their lips the prayer of 
one of the brightest scholars of Holland— 
“‘Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.” 

But the duty of the classical student ends not here ; 
he has other work to perform as his legitimate task. 
When he shall have furnished the requisite means of 
success, the appliance of such education, much remains 
to be done, that he may elicit for his favorite study the 
warm and generous enthusiasm of the heart. Having 
drawn large draughts from the ever-gushing fountains 
of the past, with a spirit of true and sincere philan- 
thropy, let him bear out upon the bosom of society, 
and spread with broad-cast these gems of beauty, spark- 
ling and flashing in the light of intellectual splendor. 
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Classical elegancies and learning must be infused into 
the heart of all branches of polite and solid literature. 
When this is done—when men in all professions and all 
walks of life shall have imbibed some spirit and devo- 
tion for the pure antique, the classical, in its chaste and 
sublime elevation, then will such studies work out their 
legitimate effects, then bring fruits of ever-growing 
richness and fertility. Oh! what a triumph will have 
been achieved, when, taking a firm position among the 
liberal arts and sciences, these enduring records of 
past ages shall shed around them purifying rays, to heal 
and refine the wayward passions of mankind. And 
why should not these pleasant influences be turned in 
upon the whole intercourse of man? Why should not 
the sphere of human sympathies be enlarged, and fresh 
aspects be thrown over the whole face of society? Tc 
the classical student belongs this high behest—’tis his 
as a sacred pledge, a rich endowment, which he holds 
in trust for the dear youth of his country—to him it 
belongs to rekindle the fires which slumber upon the 
altars of the muses, and to wake in tuneful tone the lyre 
of Amphyon. Ww. 
Utica, July 13, 1844. 





Robert Fulton—The first Steambcat. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Fulton was a native of New Britain in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, and born in 1765. His parents 
were in humble circumstances and were enabled only 
to give him a common education. He early exhibited a 
fondness for painting, and at the age of 18 he establish- 
ed himself in Philadelphia. At the age of 22 he went 
to England to advance his talent, and was received inte 
the family of West,—with whom he spent several years, 
and entertained a warm friendship. During his stay he 
became acquainted with the Duke of Bridgewater and 
Lord Storhope, the former famous for Canals, and the 
latter for his love of Mechanism. He soon turned his 
attention to the use of steam for propelling boats. In 
1796 he attained a patent for a double inclined plane. 
He also professed himself a civil engineer, and publish- 
ed a treatise on Canal Navigation. He soon went to 
France and obtained patents for his improvements. He 
spent the succeeding seven years in Paris, in the family 
of Joel Borlem, during which time he made himself 
acquainted with the French, Italian, and German Lan- 
guages,—and acquired a knowledge of Mathematics, 
Physic, and Chemistry. He turned his attention to 
submarine explosions in the harbor of Brest, demonstrat- 
ing the success of his discovery. The British Ministry 
invited him to London where he blew up a vessel which 
led them to wish to suppress rather than encourage his 
improvements, they therefore gave him noemyloyment. 

In 1803, he made several experiments in steam to ap- 
ply his principle to boats—Chancellor Livingston was 
then minister to France. Fulton, with his aid, con- 
structed a boat on the River Seine ; this was in 1803, 
which fully evinced the praeticability of applying it to 
boats. He determined to enrich his country with the 
discovery, and immediately embarked for the United 
States, and in 1806 commenced the construction of the 
boat, the results of which we have given. In 1811, Ful- 
ton was employed by the Legislature to explore the 
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routes for the canal, and was engaged with zeal in prose- 
cuting that object, on the breaking out of the war. In 
1812 he was again experimenting on sub-marine ex- 
plosions. In 1814 he contrived an armed ship for the 
defence of New York and invented a sub-marine vessel 
for plunging under water. These plans were approved 
by the Government, but before he accomplished them, 
he died very suddenly on the 24th of Feb. 1815. His 
person was tall, slender and well formed. We have 


steamboat, that was constructcd in this country, and 

of the great ifventor. The advantages that have fol- 

lowed this discovery are too great to be calculated. 
FULTON’S ACCOUNT OF HIS FIRST STEAMBOAT. 

Fulton, in a conversation with Judge Story, gave the 
following account of his experiment: ‘‘ When,” said 
he, “I was building my first boat,the Clermont, at New 
York, the project was viewed by the public either with 
indifference or with contempt as a visionary scheme. 
My friends were civil, but they wereshy. They listen- 
ed with patience to my explanations, but with a settled 
cast of incredulity on their countenances. I felt the 
force of the lamentation of the poet, 

“ Truth would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand.” 

As I had occasion to pass daily to and from my build- 
ing yard while my boat was in progress, I had often loit- 
ered, unknown, near the idle groupe of strangers, gath- 
ered in little circles, and heard various inquiries rela- 
tive to the object of this new vehicle. The languege 
was uniformly that of scorn, sneer or ridicule. The 
loud Jaugh rose at my expense, the dry jest, the wise 
calculations of losses and expenditures, the dull but end- 
less repetitions of the Fulton Folly. Never did asingle 
encouraging remark, a bright hope or a warm wish cross 
my path. Silence itself was but politeness veiling its 
remarks or hiding its reproaches. At length the day 
arrived when the experiment was to be brought into 
operation. To me it was a most trying and interesting 
occasion. I invited my friends to go on board and wit- 
ness the first successful trip. Many did me the honor 
to attend as a matter of personal respect, but it was 
apparent they did it with reluctance, fearing to be part- 
ners in my misfortunes and not of my triumph. I was 
well aware that in my case then there were many rea- 
sons to doubt my own success. 

The machinery was new and ill-made, and many parts 
were manufactured by mechanics unacquainted with 
such work ; and unexpected difficulties might reasonably 
be presumed to present themselves from other causes. 
The moment arrived when the word was to be given for 
the vessel to move. My friends were in groups on the 
deck. There was anxiety mixed with fear among them. 
They were silent, sad and weary. I read in their souls 
nothing but ¢@’saster, and almost repented my efforts. 
The signal was given, and the boat moved on a short 
distance, and then stopped and became immovable. To 
the silence of the preceding moment, now succeeded 
murmurs of discontent, and agitations, and whispers and 
shrugs. I could hear distinctly repeated—* 1 told you 
it was so—it is a foolish scheme ; I wish we were out 
of it.” I elevated myself on a platform, and addressed 
the assembly. I stated that I knew not what was the 
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thought ‘proper to give this full account of the first | 
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matter, but if they would be quiet, or indulge me for 
, half an hour, I would either go on, or abandon the voy- 
age, for that time. 

This short respite wasconceded without objection. I 
went below and examined the machinery, and discover- 
ed that it was a slight maladjustment of some of the 
work. Ina short period it was obviated. The boat 
) was again in motion: she continued to move on: all 
, Were incredulous: none seemed willing to trust their 

own senses. We leftthe fair city of New York: we pass- 


ed through the ever-changing scenery of the highlands: | 
we described the clustering houses of Albany: we reach- | 


the shores —and then, even then, when all seemed 
’ achieved, I was the victim of disappointment. Imagina- 
tion superceded the influence of fact. It was then doubt- 
’ ed whether it could be done again, or if done, if it could 
be made of any value.” 
ACCOUNT OF THE FIRT TRIP. 
Letter from Robert Fulton to the American Citizen: 
New York, August 10, 1808. 
Sir—lI arrived this afternoon at 4 o’clock, in the 
steamboat from Albany. As the success of my experi- 
ment gives me great hopes that such boats may be ren- 
, dered of much importance to my country, to prevent er- 
roneous opinions and givesome satisfaction to the friends 
of useful improvement, you will have the goodness to 
publish the following statement of the facts : 
I left New York on Monday, at 1 o'clock, and arrived 
at Clermont, the seat of Chancellor Livington, at 1 0’- 


clock on Tuesday—time, 24 hours—distance 110 miles. | 


, On Wednesday I departed from the Chancellor’s at 9 
: in the morning, and arrived at Albany at 5 in the after- 
) noon—d'stance, 40 miles—time, 8 hours. 


The sum of 


¢ this is 150 miles in 32 hours, equal to about 5 miles an | 


» hour. 
On Thursday, at 9 o’clock in the morning, I left Al- 
bany, and arrived at the Chancellor’s at 5in the evening. 
I started from thence at 7 and arrived at New York on 
Friday at 3 in the afternoon—time, 30 hours—space run 
through, 150 miles—equal to 5 milesan hour. 
’ out the whole way, my going and returning, the wind 
» was ahead, no advantage could be drawn from my sails ; 


Through- | 


It may, at first view, seem unimportant toemploy much 
| labor or time in arriving at a correct definition of this 
| quality, but it will cease to appear so when viewed in 
/connection with the cultivation and proper direction of 

genius. 


of every faculty or power, of the nature of which we 


have a clear and correct conception. 
be so, which will scarcely be disputed, we may be al- 
lowed, in the first place, to collate a few of the defini- 
tions of genius which have been proposed at various 


conception of this highest of God’s gifts to man. 
Geniws is derived from a verb which signifies to bear 
or to bring forth, which seems to involve in it the 
idea of originality of the power of conception. It has 
therefore been defined to be ** the power or faculty which 
bears or brings forth or produces,” which finds out, 
discovers and invents ; and then by a common figure of 
speech, it has been applied to the individual possessing 
We are however here confined properly 
It will be our view, subsequently, 


| such a faculty. 
| to the quality itself. 
to show that genius cannot be any single power or fa- 
culty, but the result of the union of many, when con- 
sidered in its proper and highest sense. 

In illustration of the definition just inentioned, Pope, 
in his preface to the Illiad, says: ‘*Homer was the 
greater genius, Virgil, the greater artist,” ascribing to 
the former the power of conceiving and originating, to 
the latter, that of moulding and finishing. 

Horace, in one of his epistles, speaking of the diffe- 
rent dispositions and traits of character observable 
among men brought up amid the same circumstances, 
remarks: 

“Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 


Nature deus human@ mortalis in anum— 
Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ator.’ 


+ 


‘** But whence these various inclinations rose, 
The God of human nature only knows, 
| That mystic Genius which our actions guides, 
Attends our stars and o’er our lives presides ; 
Whose power appears propitious or malign, 
Stamp’d on each face and varied through each line.” 
Francis. 


, the whole has, therefore, been performed by the power 


» of the steam engine. 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT FULTON. 





Genius. 





BY JOHN NEWLAND. 





There are few persons who are not sensible of the 


influence of Genius, capable of appreciating its high | 


¢ and noble nature to some extent, and of perceiving and 
honoring its exhibition. 


This being the case, it is sin- | 


In these verses, he, in common with other writers of 
| the same age, evidently understands this term in its 
lowest signification, as a mere natural inclination or 
bent. 

A still different idea of genius is entertained by Field- 
ing, who conceives it to be ‘* that power or rather those 
powers of the mind which are capable of penetrating 
into all things within our reach and knowledge, and of 
distinguishing their essential differences.” With him 


It may be considered to be a fact of universal 2 
application, that we are enabled to make a better use ‘ 





> gular how few agree in defining in what it consists. | nate power of invention, but the result of the appro- 

We every where observe and feel its effects, but are, in priate action of the highest mental faculties in a state 
» Most cases, ignorant of its nature and composition. | of refined cultivation. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely any quality of which there | Dr. Blair, again, in his lectures on rhetoric, has fal- 
5 might be arrayed more numerous and widely varying | len in with the more general definition of this word. 
2 definitions and conceptions. This arises from various | He says it ‘ always itoports something inventive or cre- 
) causes; some have mistaken its effects for genius itself, ‘ative, which does not rest in mere sensibility to beauty 
’ while others have fallen into errors of different kinds | when it is perceived, but which can moreover produce 
5 from an ignorance of the nature and operations of mind, | new beauties and exhibit them in such a manner as 
> and this latter class constitute by far the larger number. | strongly to impress the minds of others.” It will be 


Assuming this to ‘ 


times, and to endeavor to extract from them all, a right 6 


it is not a mere natural tendency or inclination or in- ‘ 
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readily perceived that bel is ome delaing genius she one 
of its effects which is already well knownand generally 
appreciated. Conscious of the necessity of further ex- 
plaining himself, he says in another place, ‘ Taste 
consists in the power of judging, genius in the power 
of executing.” ‘* Genius cannot be found without 
taste,” ‘*Genius, however, in a poet or orator may 
sometimes exist in a higher degree than taste ; that is, 
genius may be bold and strong, when taste is neither 
very delicate nor very correct. This is often the case 
in the infancy of arts, a period when genius fre- 
quently exerts itself with great vigor and executes with 
great warmth, while taste, which requires experience 
and improves by slow degrees, hath not as yet attained 
to its full growth. 
of what I now assert.” 





Aside from the questionable assertion of genius con- 


sisting in the power of executing, the rest is a mere 


description of the operation of this quality without at | 


all clearing up the mist which obscures its nature. 

We might extend quotations from many authors who 
have used this term advisedly in many very dissimilar 
senses. 
employed loosely and generally to express either some 
peculiarity of mental character, or some extraordinary 
degree of mental endowment. Before attempting to 
reconcile these opinions it may be well to disabuse our 


minds of the popular error of mistaking eccentricity for | 


genius, 
What literally, 
out of the centre; that is, when applied to mental | 


is eccentricity? This word means, 


operations, irregular, unbalanced, singular or inconsis- | 
tent. 
enter into the composition of Genius? 
without compass to direct its movements excel in any 


Do any of these elements necessarily or properly 


particular, one under the government and direction of | 


a sound judgment? A ship in the same situation, may | 


possibly, by the force of the current and the winds, | 


come in sight of some hitherto unknown land, but runs 
the imminent risk of being either previously cast away 
or of being dashed in pieces upon the coast of the new 
and unknown country to which it has been accidentally 
directed. The same fate would naturally, and most fre- 
quently does, attend in some shape, a mind thus imper- 
fectly constituted. Dr. Blair, who is excellent autho- 
rity upon subjects of this kind, whenever they involve 


the discussion of no abstract question, says in the pas- | 


sage above quoted, that genius cannot be found without 
taste, and this remark is derived from his own reading 
and personal experience, and therefore full reliance 
may be placed in its truth. Now taste results from a 
sensibility to that which is beautiful, enlightened and 
directed by a sound judgment and correct perceptions. 
It is evident then that the existence of genius being in- 
compatible with the absence of taste, it cannot be sy- 
nonymous with eccentricity, the predominating charac- | 
ter of which latter is the absence of a controlling judg- 
ment and correct perceptions. * 

) it will be observed that the peculiarities of eccentricity thus 
considered, have been supposed to consist of intellectual defi- 
’ ciencies. There are others who have been more uncharitable 
or severe. But we are not disposed to coincide with the opinion 
of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, although high authority, who having 
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Homer and Shakespeare are proofs | 
! 


It is of course like other words, frequently | 


Does a mind | 


ad 
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Rasurteiaity is neither inasmastible with nor ate any 
means an invariable accompaniment of a great mind. 
This will be clear from the definition which we have 
given of it. Indeed its co-existence with great mental 
endowments is but a sad and humbling instance of the 
imperfection of every thing human. The conditions of 
our existence are such, that we rarely meet with any 
thing in this life which has not stamped upon it some 
traces of human depravity and sinfulness. 

The distinction between eccentricity and genius (used 
in its true signification) will be more clearly perceived 
from a concise definition of the latter, which we will 





|the previous remarks upon the diversity of existing 
opinions in relation to this quality. 

The mind consists of several distinct faculties or 
powers. Itrarely happens, and for wise and obvious 
| reasons, that all of these are equally developed in an 
eminent degree. 


| 


There is a necessity in the nature of 
| things that each particular department of knowledge 
| and civilization should receive progressive impulses 
| from the pre-eminent development in particular minds 
of some individual power or class of powers. Genius, 
| then, as it is commonly met with and exhibited, we 
| conceive, with due deference, to be the result of the 
pre-eminent development of one or more of the intel- 
lectual powers of the mind influenced by and harmo- 
nizing in its or their action with, all the other intel- 
| lectual, 
| mind. 


moral and impulsive powers of the same 
The rare existence of this pre-eminent deve- 
| lopeme nt, combined with this harmony, accounts for 
| the comparatively few instances of high and refined ge- 
nius which we find in the pages of history or meet with 
|in our personal experience. <A beautiful writer who 
| coincides, in some measure, with this idea of genius, 
| appears to have fallen into an error which will perhaps 
| assist in illustrating thisdefinition. He selects as a de- 
scription of this quality, the well-known and glowing 
lines of Shakespeare, which cannot be too often tran- 
| scribed— 
} ‘ The poet’s eye, ina fine frenzy rolling 
| Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
| Aud as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 

We apprehend the author himself intended to do no- 
thing more here, than to describe the fiery and energetic 
}action of the poets imagination, as all that he says is 
| compatible with the action of this faculty alone. There 
is in the process described by Shakespeare in these 
verses, necessarily involvec, no great intellectual exer- 
tion. Indeed the enthusiastic and impetuous workings 
of the mind of the poet as here described, seem rather 
to forbid the idea of the existence of any high intellec- 
tual effort. 
| steadiness, and the great master, not of the heart only, 
| but of the whole mind, knew too well how to paint 





The latter is characterized by calmness and 


each of its lineaments, to confuse the picture by any 
mistake of this kind. 


denounced Donsterswivel as a 
strated with, for the application of so severe a term to a person 
who was only ‘an eccentric genius,’ causticly replied, in a mut- 
tering tone, ‘ pretty much the same in the Greek.’ 


hazard, though with hesitation, for reasons ix plied in | 


ee ww 


He here pourtrays beautifully ‘ 


‘scoundrel,’ and being remon- 


) 
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the action of excited and enthusiastic feeling, with, at 
the most, the moderate and common exercise of an 
intellectual faculty which enabled the poet to realize 


’ or pourtray in words, the creations of his high-wrought 


S fancy. 
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It was imagination then only, and not the higher 
qualities of genius which he intended to illustrate. We 
have known many instances of the possession of the 


) most luxuriant imaginetion combined with a power of 


¢ copious and happy expression, and yet they could not 


be said to evidence the possession of genius, because 
they lacked that harmony of action in the mental con- 


’ stitution, that co-existence of discriminating judgment, 


S right perceptions of the relations of physical objects, 
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and a correct appreciation of moral relations, all of 


) which seem necessary to constitute what can properly 
¢ be styled genius. 
) the perfection of mental action in some particular di- 


It is, in fact, and in the fewest words, 


rection and towards some particular and constant end. 
To use a somewhat homely illustration, minds differ 


< only in the relative size of the wheels that compose the 


machine; but if these wheels do not bear a certain re- 
lation to each other in size, if one or more be too large, 
the machine cannot work perfectly or harmoniously. 
This defect is most frequently observed in the faculty 
usually denominated the ‘‘ imagination,” or that which 
feels and appreciates the beautiful. How often is the 
delicately wrought mental machine of the sensitive 
poet unhinged by the undue development of this power, 
or if his misfortune extend not so far, how frequently 
is our compassion, if not our laughter, excited by the 
incongruous creations of his disordered and unregulated 
fancy. This cannot be Genivs. 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of Cowley, gives a definition 
of this quality which but for one word, and that in- 
volving in our estimation, serious error, would coincide 
in substance with the one above given. He says, “the 
true genius is a mind of large powers, accidentally 
determined to some particular direction. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the great painter of the present age, had the 
first fondness for his art excited by the perusal of Rich- 
ardson.” The single term “ accidentally” involves the 
whole difference between two systems of mental phi- 
losophy, and therefore this would not be the proper oc- 
casion to criticise its use in this passage. But, with all 


© due deference to the shade of its great author, we would 
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’ venture to question whether the perusal of Richardson 


or any other work, however remarkable, could have 
roused into action those great powers of design and exe- 


» cution which Sir Joshua displayed, if they had not re- 


ceived from the hand of nature, an unusual or superior 
development. 
This harmony in the mental constitution of which 


> we have spoken, may be more or less perfect and com- 
, plete, and we would not confine the possession of ge- 


nius to that fortunate and very limited number of indi- 


‘ viduals who possess it in its highest degree and retain 


¢ it under adi circumstances. 
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If so, we would perhaps 
fall into the dilemma of proscribing the illustrious 
Shakespeare himself, who sometimes led away by the 
bad taste of his age, has indulged in freaks of the ima- 
gination and vagaries and quips which no refined mind 
can now read without regret and pain. But this is very 





different from the case in which no truly inventive 
power, no sublime creations of the imagination subdued 
and moulded by an enlightened judgment, exist. 

Leibnits too, under a hasty judgment, might be ex- 
cluded from the distinction which belongs to genius, on 
account of one unfortunate trait in his character, which 
has, it is true, much diminished the lustre of his name, 
and detracted from the value of his labors.* 

Yet after all, each one can better feel than express 
what genius is, and each individual who is so happy as 
to possess it, will not fail quickly to be conscious of his 
high distinction. This quality is, in this respect, ana- 
lagous in some degree to poetry. What is poetry? 
How difficult a question to answer, and how many dif- 
ferent answers have been given to it ; and yet those who 
have refined tastes and correct reflecting powers, can 
easily recognise and appreciate it. No rules or defini- 
tions can be invented within whose prescribed limits 
we can bring it. It was a just and important remark of 
Lord Byron, that every poet must be his own Aristotle, 
and thus it is with genius. 

It will be perceived that the definition of genius 
which we have hazarded, does not fail to recognise, but 


distinctly implies, a natural inventive or creative 


power. The pre-eminent development of any one or 
more of the mental faculties can scarcely be produced 
by cultivation, because we lack the will or power of so 
exercising them as to make it or them outstrip the oth- 
ers. There must be, therefore, a natural and original 
inequality of development. 
tablished a fact in mental philosophy, that the very large 
development of any faculty is followed by strong and 
constant manifestations, directing all its energies in its 
own particular sphere, and continually modelling and 
remodelling all its appropriate objects of exercise. 


These are the two principal elements contended for 
by various writers, as constituents of genius, and they 
are both, as we conceive, comprehended in our defini- 
tion. To give examples of genius, to cite individuals 
who have possessed it, is an unnecessary, and in some 
degree, unpleasant task. To exclude some who have 
generally been considered to possess it, and to include 
others whose claims to this distinction have not been 
commonly recognized, as might happen by undertaking 
this task, would but excite difference of opinion with- 
out any beneficial effects. But there is one case which 
may be safely cited, and I do it the more readily be- 
cause it is one not generally known and coming from a 
country with which we are but little acquainted. 


Peter Horsenrg, the Swedish painter, born in 1746, 
is the instance of unaided and almost unfriended ge- 
nius alluded to. He was by birth, one of the humblest 
peasants of his poor country ; obliged from childhood 
through a good portion of his life to obtain a scanty 
living by rural labor, and indulging the inestimable 
promptness of his genius during many years, only in 





*« Leibnits—whose genius we cannot too much admire—Lei- 
bnits was himself a disciple of Descartes ; a disciple, it is true, 
who surpassed his master, but who unfortunately led away by 
a universal curiosity or passion for all kinds of glory and the 
distractions of political life, has only thrown out some admira- 
ble views, without any clear and definite system.”—_M. Cousin’s 
Introd. to Analyses of Kant’s Works. 


It is as evident and well es- ‘ 
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highly gifted individuals. 
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the few leisure hours which he could snatch from toil 
The education which the humble means of his parent | 
could afford him, was of course extremely limited, and | 
the small attainments of his father, who was his first 
and principal teacher, could not, even with a parent’s 


zeal, do much for his son. But this son possessed that 
within his own mind, which did not, it is true, make 


up for instruction, but enabled him to turn what he re- 


ceived to its utmost account, and prompted him unceas- | 
While em- 
ployed as a shepherd boy, he filled up his leisure hours 
from memory, on birch bark, the rude 
had cursorily seen in the almanacks and | 
small catechisms then used in Sweden; and afterwards 


ingly to further and higher acquirements. 


with copying 
wood-cuts he 


carved in soft wood with his knife, the altar-pieces and 
other ornaments of the parish church. Entirely igno- | 
rant of the nature and composition of oil colors, he dis- | 
covered for himself the method of using ochre, burnt 
clay, chalk and charcoal practised by painters in :rayons. 
In this humble way he proceeded for several years, till 
he arrived at the age of sixteen, when, by an accident, 
he was transferred to one of the principal towns of | 
Sweden. His progress in his art was, of course, slow, 
unaided by instruction of any value, and destitute of 
means of studving the master-pieces of his own or other 
But the enthusiasm of his genius sustained 


countries. 
him amid all 





the difficulties of his situation, and un- 


tiring application and study enabled him, at an early 
period, to produce pieces of superior excellence, which 


decorated some of the principal ! 


churches of Sweden. 
He possessed an ardent thirst for knowledge, and his 
mind required continual nourishment. During the ne- | 
cessary intervals of rest from the mechanical prosecu- 
tion of his art, he studied and mastered its theory, ob- 
tained an education, though not classical nor highly 
refined, yet immeasurably above that common to his 
rank in life. His success in his profession was such as 


to enable him in his old age to retire from active em- 


ployment and to engage himself in the writing an ac- 
count of his life, published after his death and upon 
which a Swedish writer makes this observation, that it 
was “a work remarkable in many respects, and the | 
publication of which is a valuable acquisition to the Li- | 
terature of Sweden.” 

We have given no details of the life of this remarka- 
ble man, nor of the character of his works. Suffice it 
to say, that the latter were characterized by vividness 


} 


| 
and grandness of conception, combined with accuracy | 
of detail, and deficient only in finish arising from his | 
want of early instruction. 

Two facts of some importance, especially to young | 
men, may be deduced from the history of Horberg. The | 


first is, that genius is not necessarily unfortunate : that | 
i 


| 


it can, united with the qualities of perseverance and | 
industry, attain success as easily and surely as less | 
The opinion so commonly | 
entertained, that the possession of genius is synonymous 
with misfortune, is partly founded in truth, arising from 
the faults and imperfections of the mind that possesses it. | 
The individual thus highly endowed, generally, from an 
imperfect or neglected education, has grown up in igno- 

rance of the world and its ways. Perhaps early imbued by 

some partial friend, with an exaggerated idea of hissupe- | 
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riority over common minds, he has neglected to acquire 
those necessary items of information which alone can 
secure success in the world at large, and is too apt to 
expect the latter to await, as a matter of course, the 
mere exhibition of exalted mental endowments. 
Or, perhaps, the same result may arise from the exclu- 
sive devotion of all the powers of his mind to the par- 
ticular sphere of his genius; 


his 


the absorption, as it were, 
of every idea into the magic circle which it throws 
around it. Both of these causes are equally insufficient 
in palliation of their unfortunate effects. They are no 
necessary, though it may be, frequent accompaniments 
of genius. They point to a neglected or partial educa- 
tion as their ultimate cause, and impose with fearful 
certainty the responsibility of their consequences upon 
the authors of, and accessaries to, this neglect or igno- 
Trance, 


The other truth is that the possession of genius will 


| not compensate for the want of study and diligent ap- 


plication. The almost only defect in the paintings of 
Horberg resulted from his having been deprived of the 
advantages of one kind of study, the mode of finishing 
his works. ‘This he could not learn by himself or from 
inferior masters; but all his excellencies were the re- 
suit of the inspirations of his genius, trained and direct- 
ed by long and intense study. 


I am aware that this latter inference is directly op- 


| posed to the prevailing opinion of the present day. It 


is generally supposed that the possession of genius dis- 
penses with the necessity of study, and by an absurd in- 
ference, that the habit of study proves the absence of 
this quality. No opinion can be more erroneous or 
highly noxious to the progress and improvement of the 
The highest and most favorable 
development of any mental faculty cannot, aside from 
study and reading, make its possessor acquainted with 
the state and condition of the particular department of 
By a 
neglect of study, if his mind does not fall into an indo- 


knowledge to which its tendencies direct him. 


lent and lethargic habit, he can, at best, like the young 
Ferguson, as he lay watching the stars, but vainly busy 
himself in working out inventions and discoveries which 
have ceased to be new, and thus but tread again the path 
which has already been discovered and threaded, per- 
haps centuries before. And this, too, is the brightest 
The most probable fate that awaits a 
mind that despises study and application, is incurable 
indolence and lethargy. The most brilliant intellect or 
imagination, if left to riot on itself, will soon fail in fur- 


view of the case. 


| nishing its necessary and appropriate nourishment, and 


Let not then the 
For why 
If possessed of genius, he can employ it 


will go out in darkness and disgrace. 
diligent student be scofled at or despised. 
should he? 
to ten-fold advantage when enriched with the labors of 
kindred spirits that have preceded it, and nourished 
with the fruits of by-gone ages. Rather let 
such an one, if his efforts be directed to laudable ends, 


Despised ? 


be respected and praised, for he is using the high pow- 
ers which his Creator has bestowed upon him, in theit 
legitimate manner. Rather let those who laugh at the 
diligent and retiring student, be despised,for their igno- 
rance, their thoughtlessness, their heartlessness ; heart- 
lessness that would attempt, by their unmeaning scoffs 
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to divert his mind: from its improvement, and pew him | mer has asa necessary element, the pre-eminent devalen- 
to desperation and ruin. And here, in connection with | ment of one or more of the intellectual powers. The 
the illustration of genius afforded by the painter Hor-| man possessing common sense is distinguished for no 
berg, let us correct an error very commonly entertained peculiar traits of character, no constant and controlling 
upon this subject, and which may also serve as an ap- | tendency in his mental operations, while the man of 
propriate introduction to the consideration of the mani- | genius is ever directing all his efforts and thoughts into 
festation and effects of this quality. | the channel marked out by his predominating faculty. 
It is supposed by many that we have a certain indi- | Moderate powers are compatible with the possession of 
cation of the possession of genius in a reckless, fearless, common sense, but genius must result from large men- 
and wild cast of mind. The presence of genius does, tal developments. This we conceive to be the distinc- 
in its turn, invest the mind with a bold and manly cha- | tion which exists between these two qualities. 
racter; but the boldest and manliest warriors are often| The power and effects of genius are in their charac- 
the most disciplined and circumspect. The qualities of | ter, such as might be expected toe attend so noble and 
manliness and boldness are by no means inconsistent with | refined a quality. It being itself the result of harmony 
prudence and a systematic line of conduct, but are ra- | and energy in the mental system, its influence is alike 
ther their proper and necessary concomitants. Every | harmonious and powerful. Not always immediately 
graduate of an academy or college will recollect how | discovered or appreciated, yet armed with the irresisti- 
often the palm of genius was awarded by his youthful | ble power of truth, it penetrates sooner or later, the 
companions to the reckless, ill-regulated and careless, | dullest and most impermeable mind and thrills it into 
but perhaps amiable student, while his course in after | ecstasy and delight. It is in its holiest form, both true 
life, when compared with that of many others, who had and beautiful, and may comprehend the influence of 
at once been stamped as his inferiors, plainly evinced | both these qualities, so vividly and simply painted by 
the error of the award. These views, though often | the artless Spencer in his “ Fairy Queene,’ 


-fore entertaine rere ely accide suggeste 
before ¢ ntert ain d, wer lately accidentally suggested “Oh kow can beautie maister the most strong, 
while reading in a review, an article on the History And simple truth subdue avenging wrong.” 


of the Cossacks, from which the following extract is 


: : It is not ascribing too much to this quality of mind, to 
taken: ‘* Savage grandeur of mind was a prominent fea- - : . 


say that before it, the boldest and strongest grow weak, 
and the heart of the villain quails. Its appropriate 
weapon is truth and its atmosphere is freedom and light. 
Will it be said that we meet on every side instances of 
prostituted genius, when this mighty gift is used for 


ture in their character, associated with an absolute con- 
tempt for riches, produced, no doubt, by the precarious- 
ness of their existence, which they were daily liable to 
be called upon to risk for their freedom. The follow- 
ing is an instance of their wild humor, an accompani- 


ae : ; : " -, _. | the worst and most abandoned purposes. Thus it is 
ment, it is said, of true genius. The people of Ukrain Pury 


. ' F . . with every thing which man possesses. It is his nature 
can still remember the time when a Cossack, wishing : ‘ im 
to abuse and degrade the noblest as well as the meanest 
of his endowments. Yet this does not render what we 
have said less true, nor change the nature and action of 


to enjoy a frolic at a fair, would hire singers, go round 
with them to every shop, entertaining whomsoever he 
met, and scattering money amongst the crowd, in order — <i 

genius in the least. It but loses much of its native 
to cause a scuffle. Then, to complete the jest, he wouid 


, gee ate ora . -| power when it breathes the noxious air of passion and 
seat himself, in his rich crimson dress, upon a cask of 


vice. A mind originally possessed of this quality, even 


] 


tar, to show his contempt for riches, and finally put on 
when in ruins, is still an object of awe and wonder. 


his old sheepskin and return gaily home.” 


. tS ames . . { How much more so must it be in all its primitive purity 
Now, is this an accompaniment or evidence of true F : 


‘ ae and nobleness! It throws around every thing within 
genius, as the reviewer seems to suppose, or rather, ’ : : : ci 
4 its sphere, an air and tone of dignity and refinement ; 


it nut a mistake which has arisen from two causes, ve- | - ; ; ‘ : 
it brings into its service every object of observation and 


ry easily traced: the one, the error already considered, 


: : ‘ = , : makes it the medium of its own grand conceptions. In 
of confounding eccentricity with genius; and the other, w : I 


the words of an elegant author—** Genius communicates 


that in early times and new countries, when this quality | . 8 J , : 
its own dignity to every subject it chooses to handle: 


was, for reasons afterwards mentioned, more common, , ‘ AP 
it can give weight to insignificance, and make even an 


amorous ditty, the vehicle of awful truths and of use- 
|ful lessons.”’* 

Genius stamps its lines deep and firm. Evanescence 
is no part of its nature. Its attributes are strength, 
enthusiastic energy and undying immortality. Its aim 
is certain, its force irresistible and its traces indelible. 
Though often by the uncultivated mind not at once felt 
or appreciated, it fails not sooner or later to exercise 


the imperfect cultivation of manners and rude state of 
education, let the mind endowed with the highest gifts, | 
run wild and betray its weakness, in such irregularities, | 
which after all was only a mode of manifesting the pe- | 

culiar traits or idiosyncracies of the nation. 

But the advocates of this idea of genius may say we 
are hedging in genius on every side, so as at last to make 
it nothing more or less than common sense. Highly as 
we value this latter quality, and preferable as it may be | ° ory te 
in many situations and under many circumstances, to | 8 ®PPropriate influence, which slowly imbibed, sinks 
genius itself, it must still yield a precedence to the lat-|“@¢Pet and makes a more lasting impression. “A 
ter, and is essentially different from it. Common sense | | picture of Raphael, a Greek statue, a play of Shakespeare, 
may accompany genius, but genius is not comprehended | | appears insignificant to the unpractised eye: and not 
in Common sshee. he lehter is the result of a nice and till after long and patient and intense examination do 
accurate balance of the menial faculties, while the for-} * Eustace’s Italy. 
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: ‘ , ea : 
we begin to descry the earnest features of that beauty | elements into their minds and modify them in accord- 


which hath its foundation in the deepest nature of man 

and will continue to be pleasing through all ages.”"* 
This quality seldom fails to make itself visible even 

The 


soul will show itself through the outer man, and more 


in the features of the individual possessing it. 


especially in the bright and kindling eye, that true and 
certain key to many of the mental qualities, may often- 
times be seen 
— the flash 

Of genius, pure and stroag ! Genius that power 

Of more than human mould, whose action 

Lifts the soul from things terrene, and sends it 

Oa its winged flight to regions far above ; 

Genius ! the creative power of beauty, 

Of glorious theughts that breath and burn throughout 

rhe intellectual and moral worlds : 

Whose 


A penetrati 


very breath dispenses all around 





of powe1 
And grandeur 

Genius! the embodied form 
Of all that’s gently good or bad. The breeze 
So caln and grateful te the torrid clime, 
Or else the devastating spirit of 
The storm, who far and wide spreads in his path 
Destructions din. 


Such being the character and power of genius, it is im- 
portant that wherever it 


to its hish 


exists, it should be cultivated 


‘st possible degree and directed to the most 
beneficial purposes. The existence of this quality being 
assumed, it will be obvious, according to our definition, 
to the general law which 
Ob- 


jects fitted to the nature of the predominating faculties 


tuatut forms no exception 


inakes exercise a condition of growth and health. 
ure to be sousht outand presented to them: these being, 
of course, of a character fitted to preserve the mental 
harmony necessary to the continued existence of genius. 
This latter susgestion would easily lead us into a very 


in relation to the influence 





interesting fi : 
and cultivation of the affective powers which more 
therefore out 


But this, like 


belongs to moral philosophy and 


properly g | | 


in the present limited remarks. 


of place 


every other mental quality, is aflected by external cir- 


cumstances. Some countries are more congenial to it 


thin others ; on some soils it flourishes more richly than 


ov others, and some institutions are more favorable to its 


production and cultivation It has conditions of its 
own, which are essenti.l, if not to its existence, at 
least to its incresse and favorable manifestation. The 


conditions necessary for the nutrition of genius, and the 
proper mode of cultivation, will therefore form the only 
remaining subjects of consideration in these remarks, 
which have perhaps already extended beyond the limits 
And 


the former, we immediately have occasion to appreciate 


which the occasion will warrant. in relation to 
the influence which civil institutious exercise over this 
as Well as all other powers of the mind. 
inz has been fully recognized 
in the manv revolutions and changes which they have 


power of govera nents 
undergone. This irresistible influence in this respect 
can alone account for the constant and unwearying sur- 
veillance exercised over them by those subjected to their 
authority. 
dition of the people of their care, but ‘insinuate their 


* Carlyle. 


| despotic yoke. 


j 


The mould- | 


They do not merely affect the physical con- | 


ance with the principles on which they are founded.— 
What kind of civil institutions, then, it becomes im- 
portant to inquire, are best calculated for the develope- 
ment and manifestation of genius. But this needs no 
As well might you expect the fettered 
limb to grow and increase in strength and roundness as 


investigation. 


the enchained and enthralled mind to throw out the 
brilliant sparks of rich and refined genius. 

Longinus, in his treatise on the Sublime, bears testi- 
mony to this truth. ‘ Liberty’ says he, ‘is the nurse of 
true genius: it animates the spirit and invigorates the 
hope of man; encites honorable emulation and a desire 
Without seeking further for 
individual opinions in confirmation of this fact, let us 


of excelling in every art.’ 


recur for a moment to the history of literature in which 
we are to find in a great measure the history of genius. 
It would be going too far to say that no instances of this 
quality can be found even in countries groaning under a 
It would not be true; though such in- 
stances are rare, and are evidence only of the native 
mind 
But take the history of literature as 


powers of endurance and resistance of which 
may be possessed. 
a whole and at what times and where do we find its 
pages cease to be adorned with the productions of this 
noble quality, and the sons of genius to want admirers, 
Our minds unavoidably revert first to the hallowed and 
familiar stories of the glory and downfall of the Grecian 
and Roman states. Genius here retired in the steps of 
liberty, and the glowing lines of Homer and the chaste 
and tender muse of Virgil gave place to the lascivious 
song, and the childish legends of the cloister. The era 
of the revival of literature and the re-appearance of the 
spirit of genius, are synchronous with that of religious 
and political disenthralment. The reformation, at one 
blow, threw off the ecclesiastical and civil bonds which 
had prostrated the spirits of men and gave new life to 
their thoughts and fe elings. Genius is at home only in 
the land of liberty, and though she be found sometimes 
elsewhere, she is but a sojourner in a strange country. 

It would be foreign to the present object to enter into 
a discussion of the nature or merits of the literature of 
different countries in order to determine the question of 
their claims to the exhibition of this high quality, but 
it may be proper to refer to an objection which will be 
apt to oceur to many minds, to the statements just made. 
i’rance, it may be said, has for the greater part of her 
history been under something not much better than a 
despotism, considered both politically and ecclesiasti- 
cally, and still her literature ranks among the first in the 
world, and lays claim to the possession of many sons of 
genius. If this were the proper time, it might be 
shown how her /egitimate claims of this kind are to be 
accounted for, but it is not a fact in our estimation that 
she exhibits many instances of genius in her literature, 
but rather, on the contrary, she is extremely destitute of 
this quality in its true and correct signification. 

Liberty then and enlightened civil institutions being 
so essential to the existence and nature of genius, have 
not we, as Americans, the surest prospects and the most 
ceasonable grounds of expectation of being exceedingly 
favored in this respect. There could be no doubt of it, 
were it not for two circumstances, one of which applies 
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to us incommon with most other countries, and the | 
other is peculiar to ourselves. The former will be best | 
stated in the words of Sir William Jones. In his essay | 
on the Ancients and Moderns, when speaking of the | 
multitude of assistances which we have for all kinds of | 
composition, he remarks: ‘It is very possible that men 
may rather lose than gain by these; may lessen the 
force of their own genius by forming it upon that of | 
s knowledge of their own, for con- 





others; may have }e: 
tenting themselves with that of those before them. So 
aman that only translates shall never be a poet; so 
people that trust to other’s charity rather than their 
own industry, will be always poor. Who can tell 
whether learning may not even weaken ipvention in a 
man that has great advantages from nature?) Whether 
the weight and number of so many other mer’s thoughts 
and notions may not suppress his own, as heaping on 
wood sometimes suppresses a little spark that would 
otherwise have grown into a flame? The strength of 
mind as well as of body, grows more from the warmth 
of exercise than of clothes; of this | 
foreign heat rather makes men faint, and their constitu- 
tions fainter than they would be without them.” 

The other circumstance, peculiar to ourselves is that 
hitherto, as a necessary consequence of our institutions, 


nay, too much 


and infancy as a nation, we have been a working and 
commercial people. Our minds have been exclusively 
We have 
neglected to cultivate our taste, our moral powers and 


Let us 


devoted to pecuniary and political subjects. 


our literature to the degree which they desire. 


, remember that all parts of the mind as well as of the 


body stand in need of exercise and nourishment, and 


, that if any ef them are neglected in either of these 


points, or if the nourishment be unhealthy, they will 
grow weak and unsound. Having, until recently, no 
literature of aur own, we have thrown our country open 
to a flood of improper and debasing publications of the 
old world, and thus drawn to our doors, the refuse food 


of other nations. As American young men, we should 


’ spurn these foreign productions from us: inculcating as 


they do, and insensibly insinuating those principles 
which our ancestors bled to eradicate from our soil.— 
As free citizens of this conntrv, we have the widest 
field for the production and developement of this 
highest mental quality, and may improve it to its fullest 
extent by merely using the advantages and natural 
We owe it to 
our country, to make her take the same rank in the in- 


1 
possessors. 


tellectual, as she has in the political world, and tod 
this, we have but to apply the principles of her institn- 


Let 


own country and resources, the means of mental ncur- 


tions to our mental cultivation. us seek in our 


ishment, and we will thus drink from the pure tountai 
of enlightened liberty, instead of slsking our thirst at 


the tainted springs of despotism and licentiousness, 





As no man can expect a continual train of prosperity. 


he ought not to apprehend a constant sdversity. 





What a sculpture is toa block of marble, education 
istoa human soul. The philosopher, the saint, and 
the hero; the wise, the good, or the great man, very 


often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 


NORTHERN LIGHT. ( 


‘Bring Flowers.” 





Flowers are the bright smiles of God upon earth.— Whitefield. 


Bring flowers to strew the path of infancy, 
When in young joyousness it first goes out 

Te leek on this fair earth. Bring op’ning buds, 
And hali-blown reses to enwreathe its hair. 
They well beeome childhood’s fair, open miea— 
Its ruddy cheek, and pleasure sparkling eye. 
Ah! what is worthy of a crown of flowers, 

If not the brow of infant innocence ? 


Bring flowers to strew the snnny path of youth ; 
Its hopes are bright as all their gorgeous dyres, 
Its fancies sweet as is the dewy air 

Just fresh from toying with their tinted leaves ; 
Aw life to it is like a summer day, 

Full of soft airs and sights of pleasantness. 

Bring blooming flowers and weave a resy wreath 


‘To bind the swnny tresses of sweet youth. 


Bring flowers—the sweet, the modest violets, 

Te weave a wreath for lovely Eva’s brow 

Their tint is like that beaming in her eye 

And she is timid and reserved as they. 

herself the fairest one 

Oh! bring them now 


She loves the lowers - 
That ever graced carth’s bowers 
They ever wear a deeper, holier charm, 


If she has seen and loved them, unto me 


Bring flowers to wreathe the poet’s tunetul lyre ; 
—They are to him * an angel alphabet 

W herewith are written on the hill and phin 
Mysterious traths,”—bring amyrtle wreath 
Entwined with blossoms from the wood and field, 
To bind aroend the poet's lofty brow 

like theirs, 


than this, no richer diacem. 


hiis task to cheer and bless all hearts 


He asks 


Bring flowers to strew the pethway of the bride 

Unto the altar where is offered up 

plighted the faith 
Bring flowers, 


Aftection’s pure rich gift 

That's never to be broken 
Fair flowers, and way they image forth 
By their bright hucs aud breath of sweet perfume, 
Her future life. Ch! be itas glad as sunlight 


Beaming at morn upon the dew-wet eaith 


Kring flowers to glad the eye and heart of age ; 
Their tints call up the rosy dreams of youth, 
And bear the spirit ef the aged back 

To days gone by, when life was full of joy, 

As are the flowers of beauty. Not now 

W hen life is waning fast, its light growing dim 
blossoming 


Deny them flowers. Their heads are 


For other works than this, and far aw ev 


Bring flowers to strew the dark and sombre pall 
To fl ng their brightness on the bloodless check 
That bears the icy hue of death, who steals 

Our brightest and best loved and beers them oft 
barly to bloom in heaven. Though the: fade 
Vet fragrance rises from their withered leaves ; 
So sweetly rises to bereaved hearts 


The inemory of the dear, beloved dead. 


Bring flowers and strew the pathway to the tomb, 
And deck the 


‘them o’er the humble grave ; 


rod that covers it, and plant 
and as anew 
V hen spring returns they ope to life again, 
fo when the resurrection morn shall cone, 
Avain will wake the dead to endless | te 
‘Lo fadeless bloom in bowers of Paradise, 
Mid the soft airs of Heaven's 
Violet Dell, June, 1844. 


suubright clime.” 

hose who outlive their incomes by splendor in dress 
and eqnipage, resemble a town on fire, which shines 
hy that which destroys it 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN NEW-YORK. 


BY PROF. JAS. HALL, 


((/ 


wa 
Sg 





There is probably no portion of the United States | the condition of this country, so long as the fertile lands 
> husbandman to their more truit- 


ind while too, New- 


which presents in the same space, equal attractions, in| of the west invite th 


point of scenery, with the northern part of New-York soil | i 

Whether we look for the high mountain peak, or t! York is « i i increasing the facilities 
lovely quiet lake, the waterfall, or the precipice, the | for w ran ¢ her canal and railroads, and 
mighty streams or gurgling rivulets, they are all within , beyond her borders, the great lakes, like another sea, 
our yiew, and almost at the same moment. Few s I t! fertile shores along the thousand miles of 


often realize that the great area of ¢ uuntry, bounded by t but thinly inhabited ce try. Solong as these con- 


Lake Cham lain, the St. Lawrence, the Black River, | ditions remain,solons 
st an |}ern New-York remain a wilderness, unless the mineral 


he mountain region of north- 


and the Mohawk, is, except upon its borders, aln 
unbroken wilderness, still covered with its primeval fo- { wealth and water power shall inducecolonization. But 
rests, and still traversed by the native wild animals. 
Nevertheless such is the fact, and from the nature of the 
country, settlements progress slowly, and the forests 
must continue to be | we often go hundreds of mil 


‘this is not likely to take place at present, and we may 
yet continue to enjoy the thing as it is. 
Enjoy it we say, for it offers at our hand almost what 


maintain their places. Such too, 3 to obtain. What are our 


K 
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recreations, our summer vacations for, but to gain 
strength and vigor for renewed and uninterrupted labor 
through the larger part ofthe year. Instead of lounging 
a few ‘weeks at Saratoga, or a few days at Niagara, or 
taking the fashionable perhaps, and very pleasant trip 
down the St. Lawrence, leave ail these and wend your 
way to Whitehall, there you will find steamboats equal, 
Land at Port 


forty 


if not superior to those of any waters. 


Henry, or its neighborhood, and from there 


miles on horseback with a guide, (or if you please 
woods, will bring you 
Ther 


hotel with French cooks and 


without a guide) through the 


to the sources of the Hudson », if you do net 


find a milatto waiters, you 


will at least find a roof to cover you. You can catch 


your own trout, and the exercise will give you an ap- 
petite for eating them, if exercise were needed for an 


appetite here. Here you cen breath “ The mountain 
air,” truly, for vou are 2000 feet above tide water, and 
you will find little difficulty in elevating yourself 2000 
r 3000 feet hisher if you please. The water, too, it is 
not like that from the clay and gravel of the Hudson val- 





y these thins, with maay others, will occupy 
; travel 
; 


north, you trace the main branch of the noble Hudson ; 





Then if you will five miles to the 





it becomes a mere rivulet, which you leap across again 
and again as you pass, until finally it is lost among the 
haze fragments fallen from the sides of the mouniains, 
and you are aware of its presence only, by the sound of 
the little streamlet that gathers from the mountain side. 
Here you find yourself in the notch, as it is called ; if 
you look on your left, you see a perpendicular wall of 
r and still farther 


ndicular wall of rock before you of 


ck, and you still elevate them farther, 
tiil you have a per; 
1009 feet in height. Reader, you may have been in im- 
pressive situations often enough, but if you ean stand 


unawed, here in this narrow pass, w.th this perpendic- 
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ley, not charged with salts of various kinds as Saratoga, 
but it is the pure rain from heaven barely filtered for 
your use, and triturated till it has absorbed its full sup- 
ply of oxygen as it falls from the mountain sides—you 
may drink and feel refreshed, you may breath the air 
freely, and feel that your pulse is quickesed, and that 
every faculty of life is reanimated, that to live and 
breath isa pleasure, that the motion of your limbs is 
pleasure, and you will wonder what magic has come 
over you. 

Well, and perhaps you may ask, what is to prevent en- 
nui? Perhaps, the two beautiful lakes, the one, Lake 
Henderson, within a stone’s throw of you, the other, 
Lake Sanford, within a mile, may afford you some recre- 
ation; they are beautiful as it is possible for lakes to 
be, enclosed in mountains, and skirted with the tall 
dark forests, where you scarcely discover the first trace 
of man’s sacriligeous hand, in destroying the tall fair 
pines. From both these lakes the high mountains are 
visible in the distance, and from the latter, we have the 


view presented below. 


Re. DY 
des 


i 


—— 
at 


sterner material than many of your fellows. But if it 


should ever be your fortune to pass a night in this place, 
1s it las been mine, you will then see and feel the full 
impression of this grand, this stupendous scene. 
The 
of elevations, with which the mind is inspired, gives a 
new impulse to life, quicts the turmoil, the anxiety, and 


all the unpleasant feelings which render life a burden 


new feeling that such a place inspires, the kind 


among men, and carries you once more to a state, like 
that of childhood, when all feelings are pleasureable, 
and all recollections come back to us with the most sub- 
duing influences, making us happier and better. Better 
L savy, for then and there we communed, and again 
commune only with the goed creator, and with our 


own spirit, and if we have no heavy sins upon our cen- 
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ular wall of rock everhanzing yeu. and on the other side science, we may adore God here, in a “temple not msde 4 
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a mountain of 5000 fect in heighth, vou are 


ae. 


made of with hands,” and if our transgressions lie heavy upon 
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our hearts, where is there so good a place and time, as 
in this, God’s own temple, and the work of hisown hand, 
where the troubled human spirit has never mingled con- 
tention with the harmonies of nature. In what other 
place can man well raise his thoughts to Heaven, and 
while he has left care and strife far away, what better 
place to call his heart and mind to a general account 
for the misdeeds of a year, or what better place to form 
good resolutious for the future, when free from distrac- 
tion and surrounded by all that induces contemplation. 
Perhaps my readers may not agree with me, but I must 
confess for myself, that I am never so devout, as when 
amid the creations of God’s hands; when far away from 
man, be it where it may, in the wilderness, or upon the 
ocean like prairie, by the mountain torrent, or in the lone 
watch at sea, when all else sleep, and one feels alone, 
standing upon the frail bark, and looking over the wide 
ocean, undimmed on either side as far as the eye can 
reach. 

Still, I have more inducements to offer you, but do not 
forget that this little streamlet, which we have left, after 
gathering from all sides, after joining in eternal embrace 
with many like itself, going on and strengthening as it 
goes, becomes at length the Hudson! The same Hud- 
son that flows through the mountains of the Highland, 
such a majestic stream. What a contrast! If you will fol- 
low another, (the eastern branch of this river,) for a few 
miles, you will find yourself between high mountains, 
and by turning to the right, you are in full view of Mt. 
Marcy, the highest point in N. York. If you have the 
courage to ascend this, you will be well repaid for the 
trouble. A chance indeed, but you tay find the ground 
frozen before you reach the top, anda supply of ice- 
water in the little depressions of the granite dome which 
surmounts it. 
raised in broken waves, lie the mountain peaks and 
ranges, and far in the distance, the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, and still farther, the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, while between you and these, lies the long 
valley of Champlain, with its smooth water, hidden by 
the fleecy fog cloud, which rises and is dissipated by the 


Below you, on every side, like a sea, 


sun. Turning around, you see, as it were, at your feet, 
the exquisitely beautiful little lakes, so completely sur- 
rounded and shut in by the forest, that you can dream 
them the haunts of the sylvan deities, while fairies dance 
upon their shores. A full score of lakes,and sheets of wa- 
ter, cau be counted from this mountain peak, and in avery 
clear atmosphere, half another score can be added to 
the number of those within view. 

The misty clouds come rolling along up the side of the 
mountain, and soon envelope you in a dense cold fog, 
which soon clears off, and you see the floating vapor driv- 
en onward over the valley, while another is creeping up 
from the other side, to surround you. For miles around 


and westward as far as the eye can reach, there is no. 


sign of human beings, though perchance a log cabin or 
two may exist. In another direction, though you see 
no clearing or habitation, the rapidly rising dark smoke 
and flame, tells you of the burning of a fallow; that 
the forest has been laid low under the axe of the settler, 
and the smoke of the first sacrifice is ascending to Hea- 
ven. You can fancy too, the glad hearts and joyous 
countenances that surround this fire; the long days of 


labor have accomplished their object, the pile is lighted 
and the husbandman pauses ; here where lately stood the 
forest, he will sow his grain, and the next year will 
yield an abundance to those dear to him. Is this not, 
then, a sacrifice of rejoicing ? 

This column of smoke has mounted high up into the 
atmosphere, and it is scarcely connected with the con- 
suming pile, and at last forms a beautiful cloud, floating 
away in the clear sky, to visit its refreshing moisture up- 


Jeautiful emblem ! and how 


on some distant point. 
beautiful in its course and consequences is every little 
cloud thus raised. 

We cannot now remain to point out all the beautiful 
scenes fromm these mountainsummits. The reader must 
visit them ; there is no spot on thecontinent better wor- 
thy of his time; visit them to see for himself, and to know 
what wild beauties, what grand and picturesque scene- 
ry he has within his reach ; visit them to know from his 
own experience something of our own state and coun- 
try, and to learn practically the difference of surface 
produced by difference of Geological structure. The 
traveller will find scarcely a rock besides coarse Gran- 
ite, and boulders of iron ore, while if he will take the 
trouble, he may see some of the richest and most exten- 
sive beds of iron in the known world. Viens of seve- 
ral hundred feet in width, with a length of two or three 
miles are known within a mile oi the point at which I 
have placed his rendezvous. The mountain peaks are of 
dark feldopathic rock, often cut through by enormous 
dykes of trap, which seem to have rent the mass from 
top to bottom. But if the reader be geologically in- 
clined, he will take with him the Report of this District, 
and we will not therefore trouble him with a detail. If 
he is fond of sporting, he will find plenty of game, more 
particularly towards autumn; the deer, the bear, the 
panther, and even the Moose still inhabit these regions ; 
we would pray you to spare the latter, but we fear our 
prayer would be unheeded. Still if we have sympathy 
for the beasts, how painful to think that they are so fast 
disappearing before men. A few years since, and the 
elk was common in this wilderness, but they have dis- 
appeared, and few can be found east of the Mississippi 
er south of the Canadian wild. The Moose will soon 
follow, while the deer seem to increase, to a certain 
point, as man advances, as they are less exposed to the 
depredations of wolves, on whose head a bounty is set, 


law, 


while by common consent, if not by the deer are 
to a certain extent protected. 

But where, perhaps, the reader may inquire, are the 
ancient proprietors of the soil, the men whose hunting 
grounds have been profaned ? more rare, even than the 
most timid of the wild beasts, is the Indian in this wil- 
derness; and yet a few of them still make their annual 
visits to these hunting grounds ; their temporary camps 
are sometimes met with, and always readily distinguish- 
ed from those of the whitehunter. But the favorite an- 
imal hunted by these Indians is extinct ; the last of the 
beavers, graces the state collection in Albany, but the 
last of the Aboriginee’s do not still leave their once fa- 
vorite hunting grounds. 

Reader in search of a place of recreation, and reinvig- 
oration, where you can see what you cannot find else- 
where, and where every faculty of mind and body will « 
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be awakened, visit the mountains of Essex, the Adiron- 
dacks, and see for yourself. Amid all our digressions, 


the haif of the inducements have not been told. 


The Quaker and the Robber. 
FROM THE 


FRENCH OF N. FOURNIER. 


There once lived at London an honest Quaker, by 
name Toby Simpton, who kept house with his daughter 
Mary, a beautiful blue-eyed girl not quite seventeen. 


All the 
young men who were acquainted with her father paid 


Mary was as sensible as she was handsome. 


her their homage; and all who lived in the neighbor- 
hood, endeavored, but often in vain, to get a glance 


from her. Mary was not a coquette, and instead of 


taking pleasure in the effect which her charms pro- 


duced, she was even displeased when she saw herself 

noticed, and so signified to all her admirers, with the 

exception of a single one, Edward Weresford, a young 

artist, who was quite intimate with her father. 

The 

Quaker’s wife, while yet young and beautiful, had been 
1 


A very simple event gave rise to this intimacy. 


snatched away by an early death, and as he wished to | 


perpetuate the image of her who was so dear to him, he 
called a painter to take her portrait as she lay on her 
death-bed. 
it was there that a true affection began amid the tears 


It was there that Edward first saw Mary; 
of the one and the melancholy task of the other. The 
year which had rolled away since that event had only 
served to strengthen a bond formed under such auspi- 
ces, and the young man had made known to the father 
his passion and his hopes. 

The good Toby had no reason for objecting to the 
mutual inclination of his daughter and the young pain- 
ter. 
his pencil to support a family honorably. 


Edward, though not rich, could earn enough by 
His father, 
Mr. Weresford, a merchant of good standing, was re- 
He 


afforded a rare example of rapid excess in speculation, 


tired from business with a very splendid fortune. 


so rapid even that few had been able to follow its pro- 
gress. He was of a hasty and morose disposition, and 
lived alone in the suburbs of London, and without giv- 
ing himself any uneasiness about his son, left him at 
full liberty to do as he pleased. In a word, he was one 


of those easy egotists, who trouble no one through fear 


of being themselves molested, a kind ef people who are | 
the pleasantestin the world, so long as you ask nothing | 


of them. 

Now Edward was able to court the pretty quakeress 
without any obstacle whatever, fully persuaded that her 
s| he 


situation of the lovers was, as we see, very favorable 


father had no reason for objecting to their union. 


and all that prevented the honest Toby from fixing im- 
mediately the day for their marriage, was that he had 
yet to collect the money which Was due to him for the 
rent of his farms, which he intended to make use of 
upon that occasion. For this purpose he went into the 
country to his lands, which were situated a few miles 


from London, where he arranged his business in a single | 


day and then set out in the evening to return on horse- 
back. He had proceeded some distance when he noticed 
a horseman obstructing the road before him. He stop- 
ped, doubting whether it were better to advance or to 
retreat. Meanwhile the horseman rode forward toward 
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him. The Quaker could scarcely think of escaping; 
so he put on a bold face and rode on. On approaching 
the that he was masked. The 
stranger drew a pistol, po.nted it at the Quaker and de- 
manded his purse. The Quaker did not want courage, 
but, mild by nature, inoffensive by religion, and unable 


horseman, he saw 


to resist an armed man, being himself without arms, he 
very coolly drew from his pocket his purse which con- 
tained twelve guineas, The robber took it, counted the 
inoney, and stepped aside to let the poor man pass, 
who immediately started off on a trot. The bandit, 
seeing how little resistance had been offered him, and 
induced by the hope of a second prize, soon overtook 
the honest Toby, placed himself again before him, and 
presenting his pistol, as before, demanded his watch. 

The Quaker, though surprised, yet did not show it in 
the least, but cooly drew his watch from his fob, looked 
at the hour, and then handed the time-piece to the rob- 
ber, begging him at the same time to let him return 
home, as his daughter would be uneasy at his absence. 

In a minute, replied the masked horseman, growing 
bold at the Quaker’s docility, but swear to me first that 
you have no more money. 

J] never swear, replied the Quaker. 

Very well, affirm then that you have no more money 
about you, and upon the word of an honest robber, in- 
capable of having recourse to violence with a man who 
yields with such good grace, 1 will allow you to proceed 
on your journey . 

Toby reflected a moment and shook his head. 

“Whoever thou mayest be, said he gravely, thou hast 
divined that I ama Quaker, and that I would not tell an 
untruth to save my life. So I own to thee that I have 
under this housing the sum of two hundred pounds 
sterling. 

Two hundred pounds sterling! cried the robber, his 
eyes sparkling through his mask. 

But if thou art good, if thou art humane, continued 
the Quaker, thou wilt leave me this money. I am 
about to marry my daughter, and this sum is necessary 
tome. It will be along time before I shall have another 
equally useful with this. The dear child is much at- 
tached to her lover, and it would be cruel to deny their 
union. Thou hast a heart ; perchance thou hast loved ; 
and I know that thou wilt not commit such a wicked 
action. 


What do your daughter and her lover, and their mar- 
riage concern me? Less words and quick action !— 
They’se no reason for my not having the money. 

Toby with a sigh lifted up the housing, took out a 
quite heavy bag, and slowly handed it to the bandit.— 
He was then going to set out on a gallop. 

But stop, friend Quaker, said the robber, seizing his 
bridle. As soonas you get home, you will report me to 
the police. That is all right enough, and I have noth- 
ing to say against it; but I must be in advance of them 
this night, at least. My horse is weak and beside that, 
fatigued. Your horse, on the contrary, appears to be 
strong, for the weight of this bag did not incommode 
him in the least; so dismount and give me your beast, 
and you may take mine, if you please. 


DIS 


It was too late to}begin to resist, though these in- Q 
‘creasing demands were enough to rouse the temper of ‘ 
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the most patient even. The good Toby dismounted, | 
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rapidly. Really! my friend, really! replied Toby, not 


and took with resignation the poor jade which was | able to recover from his astonishment. Weresford, Ed- 


given him in exchange. 
he, I would have fled the minute I saw him, and cer- | 


tainly he never could have overtaken me with such a| dream, and was going to return home. 


miserable nag as this. 


If I had known him, thought | ward’s father, a man of such standing, he my robber ! 


For a moment he thought himself the sport of a 
However, many 


examples recurred to him of individuals of great re- 


Meanwhile, the man with the mask thanked him | spectability beingconnected with bands of robbers ; then 
ironically for his complaisance, and putting spurs to his | he thought of Weresford’s sudden fortune, and then of 


horse, disappeared. 


think over his misfortune, and to reflect upon the dis- 
appointment of Mary and Edward at their wedding-day 
being delayed. The sum which he had lost, was lost 
irrevocably. 


Before reaching London, Toby had ample time to! 
| 


He had no means of finding it, or of re- | 
cognizing the bold robber who took it. However, as if | 
seized with a sudden idea, he stopped. 

Yes, he exclaimed, this plan will insure me success. 
If the man lives in London, perhaps I shall meet him | 
again. Heaven, without doubt, has destined that he | 
shall be imprudent. j 
A little consoled by this uncertain hope, Toby went | 


home, without any appearance of concern and without 
He did not go to the 
police, but embraced his daughter, who suspected noth- 


saying anything of his adventure. 


ing, went to bed, and went to sleep, trusting all to 
God. 

Next day he thought, for the first time, of aiding 
Providence and making search. 


He took the mare from 
the stable where she had spent the night, threw her 
bridle over her back, and turned her loose, with the | 
hope that guided by habit, she would naturally seek her | 
master’s house. In this manner the poor beast, which 
was very hungry, wandered through the streets of Lon- 
don, and Toby followed her. But he had attributed 
more instinct to the beast than it really had. For a} 
long time she wandered to the right and to the left, 
making a thousand halts and turns, and going altogether 


at random. Toby was in despair 
he, has never lived in London. 


That robber, thought 
What foolishness it was 
in me, instead of going to the magistrates when there 
was hope, to trust myself to the random wandering of | 
this poor animal. 

These reflections were interrupted by the’ cries of 
some children, who were almost run over by the mare, | 
which, all at ence, started off on a gallop. 

Step! stop! cried voices from every direction. 

Don’t stop! cried the Quaker. 
ven don’t stop her! 


In the name of hea- | 


And anxiously following the animal’s course with his 
eye, he saw her run at full speed through the gateway | 
of a large mansion, which stood open. 

This is the place, thought the Quaker, raising his 
eyes to Heaven to thank Providence. 

He went up tothe house, and noticed a servant in | 
the court, who was patting the poor beast as he led her | 
tothe stable. He then asked the first person who 
passed the name of the man who lived there. 

What, answered the man whom he asked, don’t you | 








or have you never been in this quarter before ? 

The Quaker was thunder-struck. 

Weresford, repeated the man, thinking that he wen 
not understood ; the man who has made his fortune so! 


ee eee 
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| the 


| chamber. 


and I am loath to part with it. 


| the ten guineas which I lent to thee yesterday. 


mare, which, to all 
master’s gate. 


entered her 
Toby determined to sound the mystery. 

With this resolution he boldly entered the court, and 
asked to speak to the master of the house. 


appearances, 


He was not 
yet up, though it was almost noon. A new proof of a 
night of fatigue! The Quaker insisted upon being 
conducted to him, and was soon shown to Weresford’s 
Weresford, who had just awakened, rubbed 
his eyes, and asked a little hastily : 

What are you, sir, who wish me? 

Toby recognised his voice and was then perfectly 
convinced. He drew a chair up to the side of the bed 
and seated himself upon it, his hat still on. 

Do you remain covered? cried the merchant with 
surprise. 

I am a Quaker, answered Toby very coolly, and thou 
knowest that such is our custom. 

At the word Quaker, Weresford started up and looked 
his visitor in the face, recognizing him, without doubt, 


| for he turned pale 


Very well, he continued, though stammering badly, 
what is the the bu- 





if you please 











siness which brings you here? 

I ask thy pardon for my haste, said Toby, but friends, 
as thou knowest, do not mind such things, and so I am 
come unceremoniously, to ask thee for the watch which 
thou didst take from me yesterday, 

The 


I set great value upon it; it belongs to my poor wife, 


watch! 





My brother-in-law, the 
alderman, would never pardon me, if I parted but a day 
with atoken which reminds me of his sister. 

The name of alderman seemed to make some impres- 


sion upon Weresford. Tody, without waiting for a re- 


| ply, continued : 


Thou wilt do me the pleasure to return to me also 


How- 
ever, if thou hast need of them, I consent to lend them 
to thee yet a little while, on condition that thou wilt 
give me a receipt for the same. 

The Quaker’s self-possession so confounded the old 
merchant that he did not even dare to deny his posses- 
sion of the stolen property, but as he did not feel quite 
inclined to own it either, he hesitated in replying, when 
Toby added : 

I am come to inform thee of the near marriage of my 
daughter Mary. I had reserved the sum of two hundred 
pounds sterling to defray the expenses of the wedding, 


but by anaccident I lostit. Last evening, while on my 


| way to London, I was completely plundered, and there- 
know that the rich merchant Weresford lives here; | fore I am come to pray thee also to give thy son a dow- 


ry, which, otherwise, I had not asked. 
My son! 


Yes, for dost thou not know that he is in love with 


Mary, and that he intends to marry her ? 
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Edward! cried the merchant, throwing himself upon 


the bed. 


Edward Weresford, replied the Quaker mildly, at the 
Come, friend, 


same time taking a pinch of snuff. 
1 could heartily wish 


sembled a large number of happy friends, among whom 
many were noticed, who were congratulating each other 
upon the behaviour of the London robbers, who through 
Toby’s intervention, had returned to them the sums they 
had formerly lost, as well as the interest thereon. 


make some provision for him. 





that he might know nothing of what passed last night, | r ead 
but if thou dost not produce the sum which I have | mneer Toone. 


named, forsooth I must tell him how J lost it. 


At this, Weresford went to a bureau, and took from 


one of ils drawers a box fastened with a triple lock, 
which he opened, and returned to Toby successively his 
purse, his watch, and his bag of money. 

Very well, said the Quaker, as he received them, I 
see that I was right in relying upon thee. 

Is that all you wish? inquired the merchant some- 
what hastily. 

No, it is not: I still 
friendship. 


require something from thy 


Speak. 

That thou shalt disinherit thy son. 

Why? 

Thou shalt disinherit him, because I do not wish that 
it can be said that I have speculated upon thy fortune. 

So saying, the Quaker left the chamber. 

No, said he to himself, as he shut the door, children 
are not bound for their fathers’ conduct. Mary may 
marry this man’s son, but as for touching stolen money, 
he shall never do it. On reaching the court, he called 
to Weresford, who was looking out of the window: 

My good friend, I have broughtthee thy mare; return 


me, then, my horse. 


Not many minutes after, Toby, well mounted, his | 


money once more under his housing, and his watch and 
purse in his pocket, was slowly trotting on his way 
home. 

I am just come, said he to Edwaid, whom he met as 
he entered his door, I am just come from a call on thy 


father about the w edding. I believe that he will agree. 


Two hours after, Weresford visited Toby, and took 


him aside. 
Honest Quaker, said he, your behaviour has touched 


my very heart. You have it in your power to dishonor 


me, to dishonor my son, to ruin me in his eyes, and ruin 


him by refusing him your daughter. You have acted 


like a man who has both a head and a heart. Ido not 


wish to blush before you any longer. Take these 


papers. You will never see me again. 
So saying, he went out. 


The Quaker, when by himself, opened the papers.— 


He found, at first, checks for large amounts upon the | 
| 


first bankers in London, 
and opposite to each a greater or less sum of money. 
At the bottom of all was the following note. 


** These names are of persons who have been robbed ; 


Then a long list 


the figures indicate the amounts which are to be re- 
stored. Get the money of the bankers, and then make 
the restitutions secretly. The sum which remains is 
my honest property, and your daughter will one day be 


able to inherit my fortune.” 


to be satisfied that he was gone to France to collect his 
debts and attend to his affairs. 


On Edward and Mary’s wedding-day, the Quaker as- | 


| With meadows sloping green belore, and dark woods 


of names, | 


Tis summer now, and earth is bright with leaves and grass and 
flowers, 

And music fills the wand‘ring breeze and echoes mid the bowers, 

The streamlet sparkles in the glen and sends its murm’ring song 

To blend with soft wind’s melody as light it flies along ; 

And the leaves are talking merrily upon each parent bough, 


As tho’ they answer’d to the wind and to the streamlet’s flow. 


The sky so pure and beautiful, it seems as if ‘twas made 

For man to bow and worship it, is smiling o’er my head, 

As here within the pleasant shade of the silver beech we lie, 
And view the scene that spreads around in many a var.ed dye, 
spotted 
there, 


| And sliding hills and mountains far sweet fading in the air. 


The air is still and balmy, save when the cooling wind 

Comes with its whispers from the wood and leaves perfuime be- 
hind, 

Or wandering bee with murmuring song darts freely on our ear, 

And mid the grass the grass-hopper chirps loud his anthem near, 

Or mingling murmurs trom the dale ana weod steal soitiy by, 


To linger floating around us, and then away to die. 


How different will be the scene when winter scowls around, 

When ice chains tree and river, and hard frost binds the ground, 
When frozen mist is on the hill, and frowns the grey cold heaven, 
And chill blasts shroud the 


morning glance, and suow-flakes 


gleam at even; 


| When woods like barren lances stand through which the wild 


wind rude 
Now whistles shrill, now hoarsely sings, to mar the solitude 


Then will the pure wind sigh no more upon the blushing blos- 
s0m, 

Or streamlet sparkle in the sun along earth’s glowing bosom, 

No more the squirrel and the bird will sport amid the bowers, 

Or wandering bee hum merrily at noon around the flowers, 

But cold and rude and cheeriess will the gloomy winter day, 

Borne on the chill and ruthless blasts, rell heavily away. 


Speech.—There is a magic in free speeking, especial- 
It is 
refreshing, amidst the inane common places bandied in 


ly on sacred themes, most potent and resistless. 


| pulpits and parlors, to hear a hopeful word from an ear- 


nest, upright soul. Men rally around it as tothe lattice 
in summer heats, to inhale the breeze that flows cool 
and refreshing from the mountains, and invigorates their 


languid frames. Once heard, they feel a buoyant sense 


| of health and hopefulness, and wonder that they should 


have lain sick, supine so long, when a word has power 
to raise them from their couch, and restore them to 
soundness. And once spoken, it shall never be forgot- 
ten; it charms, exalts: it visits them in dreams, and 
haunts them during all their wakeful hours. Great, in- 


deed, is the delight of speech ; sweet the sound of one’s 


| bosom thought, as it returns laden with the fragrance 


of a brother’s approval.— Orphic Sayings in the Dial. 


Wounds in Trees,—Melt a pound of tar with four 


| ounces of tallow, add half an ounce of saltpetre, and stir 
Next day Weresford had left London, and all seemed | the whole together. 


A coat of this composition, applied 
toa cut or bruise, will prevent decay, and cause the 
wound to heal. Befcre applying it, all the unsound 
timber should be cleared away.— Hart. 
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Musings. 


When the face of day is darkened by the shadows of 


NORTHERN LIGHT. &3 


Fourier’s Theory of Association. 


Rightly to understand the evils of the social system, 


twilight, when evening draws her sable drapery around as distinguished from disorders which are the native 


the earth, I love to meditate on the scenes and things 
past and present. Like a sport-wearied babe, Nature is 
Deep refreshing silence is 
It brings 


shrouded in sweet repose. 
around. The hour is as a calm to a tempest. 
rest to the wearied one and an interval of peace to the 
To the mourner it brings forgetfulness, and 


As a tender 


wo-worn. 
to guilt and innocence alike oblivion, 
mother guarding childhood’s sleep, so the brilliant and 
beautiful stars keep their tireless vigils as bright, holy 
spirits, watching poor, erring mortals. Wild hopes and 
Rememberance alone is present 
Night's 
Its mad unholy 


feverish joys are fled. 
with her blessed influence to control the mind. 
holy quietude soothes the tired spirit 
With pinions light the soul wings 
On the verge of Memory’s horizon 


passions are at rest. 
back to other days. 
appears a faint, dim speck. Itis childhood! Season of 
innocence and quiet happiness! Every hill upon which 
we sported becomes more dear, and holier every vale by 
being connected with reminiscences of childhood. 

I sometimes reflect on those by-gone hours till I am be- 
wildered in the rapture of glad thoughts, and have 
again revelled in those happy scenes. Like a ray of 
moonlight on the troubled sea appears sweet childhood. 
Methinks T again see a groun of little faces circled 
around the parental hearth, laughing gayly at the sallies 
of an affectionate mother. Those beautiful forms are 
in their turn laid on their earthly couches to dreamless 
rest. I sometimes indulge the beautiful thought that 
there holy angels are fluttering near their sister in her 
wayward path through life, waiting to welcome her to 
the “* Better Land.” 

There is no music so sweet to me as the gushing sil- 
very tones of those blessed beings over whom the dark 
The 


winds of summer may whisper, but they are wafted t 


wing of sorrow and sad experience has not swept. 


us from scenes of anguish. Some love the rippling of 
waves ; but those sounds come from their depths, like 
the moans of weepers 

Next comes youth. We stand upon the brink of a 
sunny stream, garlanded with wreaths of dew-drops, 
We are charmed by its low gentle gush. 
The breeze that 
southern zephyr whispers of flowers blossoming afar. 


called joys. 
ripples its waters, like the sweet 


It says not that storm clouds may lower, that our joys 
may vanish before disappointments; that our hopes 
must be buried; that the syren song of promised hap- 
piness may end in strains of sorrow. Yet it is well, for 
““were it not for hope, the heart would break.” Yet 
why not warn us that the heari cannot know one true 
joy that feels not the ministerings of religion. Why not 
tell us to look to the “‘ Spirit Land” for the realization 
of brighter things than found on earth : 
“ The Spirit Land ! Oh take me there 
And let me find my bower of rest: 
Oh! bear me upward through the air 


And lay me on my Saviour’s breast.” 


A. J. A. 


Auburn, dug. 1544. 
: a 
Jury.—Twelve prisoners in a box to try one or more 
at the bar. 


VU 


growth of the human heart, corrupted and swayed by 
passion, is evidently the proper basis of all efforts at 
social reform 
social life, may be corrected by amending the forms 
from which they spring ; whereas evils which are in- 
herent in the moral nature of man, can be corrected by 
nu social remedy. If the evil be really a social evil, 
springing out of the arbitrary arrangements of society, 
a social remedy may remove it. But if the evil be in- 
herent in the individual, springing out of a disordered 
nature, and having its seat deep in the human heart, the 
remedy must not be addressed to the forms of social in- 
Other- 
wise the outward symmetry and apparent health of the 
social body, will but conceal the silent working of a 


tercourse—it must be addressed to the disease. 


disease, corrupting in the very fountains of life and 
slowly distilling death through all its members. 

There are then properly speaking two modes through 
which to secure and advance the well-being of s« ciety ; 
and the other individual; 


the one social the one per- 


taining to the outward forms of the social order, and the 
other to the right education and developement of the 
individual mind. 
moral action: the other makes clear the channel through 
which its healing waters fow. Given a pure fountain, 
and of necessity 1t must work its way, till it find a channel 
down among the hills and valleys fertilizing and beauti- 
3ut the 


channel—may if not exist with no pure stream to flow 


fying the region through which it passes. 


through it; but instead, only now and then the muddy 
waters of a spring freshet ? 

In like manner there may be 
cial life, and the best forms of political government, 


the finest theories of so- 


without the power to give them life, where there are no 
There 


may be just laws, and institutions founded in the true 


MEN to put them into a practical operation, 


principles of union and activity; and yet if there be no 


spirit of justice pervading the minds of the people, and 


no high estimation of the true end of human life and 


human society; vain is the attempt to put into execu- 
tion laws which a vicious race cannot understand; and 
unavailing the effort to bring forth the true expression 
of institutions, whose spirit has passed away with the 
heroic men who reared them. 


The practicability of the Theory of Association 


as 
taught by Fourier, like most other economic theories of 
the present day, is now the earnest question of very 
many noble men, honestly seeking to ameliorate the con- 
dition of society. A splendid theory, it most certainly 
3: one which if put into successful operation, promises 


1s: 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, to furnish 
It isa 


ducation to the ignorant. 
s to reorganise society, and mould 


work for the idle and « 


theory which propos 

it into a new shape, and give it a new energy of life— 
anew character. It proposes in short, to remove the 
evils of our present social system, by removing the sys- 


tem itself, and building in its place a new organization 


of society, on new principles: d by that means, to 


perfect the social state and elevate the race 


The way in which this object is sought fc rms the only 


Evils which result from the forms of 


The one purifies the fountains of ¢ 
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peculiar feature cf the theory. And that is simply this: | strong men, there is in the theory of association a prac- 
the association of large numbers in one great family— | tical utility—at least, the possibility of suecess as a bu- 
the joining of their capital, and the uniting of their | siness concern. Beyond this, however, its mere out- 
individual interests in one great interest for the prosecu- | ward physical success, we have no faith in its promises. 
tion of agriculture, manufactures, the arts and sciences, | Liberal as they are, and beautiful in the picture as in 
education, and domestic industry. It is a great part-| the condition of society anticipated in the scheme, we 
nership in all the interests of life; and is designed to | can scarcely bring ourselves to believe in its successful 
harmonise the interests of society with those of the in- | realization. The promise, impossible in the fulfilment, 
dividual. It is intended to teach men to regard and | is indeed radient with a pleasing hope and adorned by 
cherish the welfare of each other, to look upon society | whatever is excellent and useful in science, or beauti- 
as a great brotherhood, in every individual of which | ful in the arts. Asa theory, it has our admiration for 
every man has a brother’s interest. It intends more.— | its benevolence: but as a problem, it has no solution. 
It proposes to join science with the cultivation of the | Depending for success upon a high sense of justice and 
earth, and education with the practical affairs of life,| an unbought benevolence reigning in each individual 
to throw around the toils of labor whatever is delight- | member and blending the whole in one harmonious 
ful in works of art, and a highly cultivated taste. It) union, its first work is to elevate the moral character of 
will make labor honorable, and call into the field of | its entire community—a work in our estimation of no 
active exercise the whole force of society. | easy performance, especially as it eomes in contact with 

Now upon what practical plan can this theory of the | the reigning passions and prejudices, with the avarice 
reorganization of the social system, proceed? Upon/ and ambition native to the human heart. But says the 
what principle can such a scheme go into operation ?— | advocate of association: “ When a body of persons, 
Will the rich and poor meet and make a common purse | perfectly united, are working for each other’s welfare, 
—buy a rich domain of land and build a splendid man- | (as they will be in our system) how easy will it be also 
sion, live together and cultivate the earth? No. The|to put in operation that other precept—‘ Love thy 
rich man will not divide with the poor. How then} neighbor as thyself.” ‘Man is not naturally selfish— 
shall the land be purchased and how shall the rich and | far from it: to love—taken in its widest sense—is the 
poor come together? Upon what principle? Why | first want of his nature. To bestow the sentiments of 
precisely upon the principle on which financial com- | friendship, paternity, love and other social affections, 
panies are formed ; as men join their capital to form a} causes a happiness as great to him who gives as to him 
bank and divide into shares of stock—each holding an | who receives. If mer are now selfish, if they saeri- 
interest in proportion to the amount of money paid in. | fice the love of God and their neighbor to worldly ends 
So is this association formed. The rich purchase the | and material wants, it is because they are poor, harrassed 
land; and the comparatively poor are to work in its cul- | by cares and anxieties, and because a thousand conflicts 
tivation. | and discords divide them, fill their souls with littleness, 

In this manner and in this alone, can associations be | and smother the higher feelings of their nature.” 
formed; and this is the avowed principle of Fourier.— And this is the basis on which a social reform is to 
He makes it every man's interest to join the association. | be brought about and the welfare of mankind secured? 
There is great economy in it, much to be saved, and | Is it true then, that man is selfish because he is poor ? 
very little needless expenditure to reduce the profits of | Does he in‘ ct sacrifice his love of God and the neigh- 
the concern. There is a great concentration of skill; bor to material wants? If it is indeed really so, and 
and consequently work is carried on to a very great ad-| the system of association will provide for the ma- 


vantage. terial wants of our nature, removing from society all 
The original, grand principle and problem of the as- | the constraints of poverty, truly this is a noble system 
sociation is how best to secure the individual interest. | and worthy of a Heaven-commissioned propl.et to un- 


Can such an association go into successful operation? fold! Mankind are not naturally selfish. The old 


) Beyond all question it can, if it be in the right hands,| gospel was a mistake. Christianity taught nothing 
’ and guided in the right spirit, efficiently, skillfully and| new. Her glad tiding of peace on earth and good will 


perseveringly. If the association be governed by men/to men, her glorious hope and sublime teaching, her 


, of stern integrity and active and practical talents, we | lofty faith and heroic bearing, her benevolence and bene- 


cannot doubt its success, as a business concern. For it | ficence, her courage and humanity—all that constitute 
is organised upon the universal principle of joint stock the spirit and genius of christianity filled with the every- 
companies, to secure the interests of the whole in erder| where present, active, breathing energy of divinity, 
to secure that of the individual. Success to thisextent, | these—is there no life of truth in them? The revela- 
we doubt not may crown the efforts of the uneonquera- tion itself—is it but a useless repetition of what was 
ble Phalanx. Honor to thee, then, thou patriot band! | known before, a reuniting of what had been read and 
One thing thou mayest ; and by dint of toil and strug- known of all men? * Love thy neighbor as thyself.”— 
gle, thou shalt accomplish. Thou mayest work,and by | Is it the gently descending voice of christianity from 
work manfully done, demonstrate the practical truth | Heaven. Or is it the voice of the human heart, speak- 


' there is in thee. Work then, thou living argument, | ing through the system of the French, theorising 


x-~~~ 


work ; for in it lie the elements of all great and all suc-| Fourier? For near six thousand years, did the univer- 
cessful things. | sal race wait in dumb suspense the appearing of Mon- 

At this point we meet the advocates of association, | sieur Fourier, to utter the real meaning and secret im- 
and on our part freely admit that in the hands of true, | port of human character? And during all that time, 
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» system of the philosopher? 


NORTHER 
did mankind by a mistake as universal as its generations, 
in its wars and contentions, and toiling and struggling, 
utter what was not in its heart, a grand system of 





) falsehood legible on every page of its history ? 


That man is not naturally a selfish being. Does this 
then hold the place of a great fundamental truth in the 
Does it lie as the founda- 
tion stone upon which he has so laboriously reared the 
superstructure of his edifice? If so, he has evidently 


~ ~ 
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vernment are not simply forms, wholly unimportant in 


that be. They are in fact intrinsically and inestimably 


minds of the people. 





’ theorised upon a principle not in accordance with na- 


ture, not in accordance with (ruth. He has built upon 
a foundation which exists only in imagination. He is 
not in harmony with imperishable and unalterable facts. 


S Nature cannot therefore accept his work. 


Here then is the radical defect in the system of asso- 


» ciation, It attempts to elevate mankind by changing 


their social condition, to make them regard each other 


» as brethren by making it their pecuniary interest to do 


\ Do it! 


, so. It addresses man as a stock jobber: “It is thy in- 


terest to love thy brother. And wilt thou not do it ?”?— 
In the name of Heaven how can it be done ? 


“ Can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship’s treasures to be sold ?” 


’ INTEREsT is not the cementing principle of society.— 


~. 
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Higher, purer and stronger ties join man with man: A 
noble principle is the bond of union ; and higher truths 
the only elements in which man’s intellectual and moral 
nature can attain its true elevation. 

Given a good government and well ordered society, 
what remains in order to give man his true character 
and bring forth and illustrate the higher faculties of his 
nature? The schemer answers nothing. Given these 
conditions, and he will no longer be selfish, no longer 
cherish conflicts and discord. Anger, malice, bitter- 
ness and strife, these will have a way, as the combined 


’ order, securing to every man his due, shall introduce a 


new condition of things, new social feelings, a new 
faith, a new reign of peace on earth. 

Thus dreams the man of theory. But what says univer- 
sal experience? Was there ever a society in which man 
was not selfish, in which crime and controversy did not 
prevail? What then does this universal fact indicate? 
Does it not seem to prove that the miseries of mankind 
grow out of a deep, radical defect; that they are not 
simply the result of circumstances ; that they grow not 


lie deeper than the outward forms of society ; that they 
have their seat in his spiritual nature ? 

Forms of social life, are indeed of very great value. 
Essential as the condition of spiritual life, as the organs 
through which it speaks and manifests itself, as the na- 
tural representations of an indwelling truth, they are 
like the legislature of a nation, clothed with sovereign 
majesty; and as such for the time being receive a 
sovereign respect, imparting a royal influence. Not 
simply on account of the mere fact of representation, 
but in the very nature of things, forms are in themselves 
powerful either for good or for evil. We cannot say 
with the paper-saving Pope : 

The forms of government let fools contest : 
That which is best administered is best. 


| sociation. 
| founded in truth. It addresses itself to a particular ; 
| class who do not require ils aid, and not to the indi- ° 
out of the accidental forms of the social system? In| 
’ short, does it not seem to prove that the wants of man | 


| human government. 


| To the particular forms and rules of the system of as- 
| sociation we make no objection. They may or may not 
| be such as time and experience will approve. 
| point most important in our view, is that the system is 
| built upon a false principle. It assumes that society 
| may be elevated in masses ; that men may be constrain- 


| and refined. It is an effort to make the effect of educa- 


| tion and a high moral cultivation, their cause ; to trans- 2 


| pose the order of events. Whereas, respect for the 
| rights and feelings of the neighbor, social union and re- 
| fined society, spring up as the natural result of high 


moral cultivation ; the system of association attempts to , 
secure this end by rules and forms ; to educate and ele- ‘ 
vate mankind by a system of formalism. And herein « 
Gathered together upon a | 


consists its radical error. 


| principle of common interest, associated as a pecple 


law, guided by no rule of right other than an individual 
| the fact that its members are already prepared to go 
| heartily at work in the spirit of association, If they 
| are not prepared for this, by intelligence and moral fit- 
ness, they can do nothing. Their first step cannot be 
| taken. Society is yet to be convinced that it needs 


| elevation, and its members are to be taught that they | 


| need instruction, cultivation. Till then the majority of 


the people cannot be effected by it, cannot be interested , 
Indeed the advocates of the system do not even ‘ 


“in it. 
| pretend that all men are prepared to enter into the as- 
No. And this is evidence the system is not 


vidual who is in pressing need of it. In this it is de- 
fective. 


are refined and cultivated, society may indeed be ele- 
make no sensible progress till it walk honestly on the 
the philosopher can transpose the order of nature, or 


change materially the unvarying course of human 
events. 








In our judgment it is a false philosophy. Forms of go- 
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the trees saved. S. CHEEVER. 


valuable as the means of informing and cultivating the . 
To bring forth their higher ‘ 
powers, to inspire them with nobler virtues and loftier « 
aspirations after the excellent and true, to harmonise 5 
society and infuse through all its institutions order and « 
beauty, justice and truth, is indeed the highest end of 2 


sense of justice, the society can be held together only by 


Individuals compose society ; and until they | 


themselves. They have a higher value than merely to 4 
give shape to government, and consistency to the powers 2 


The ¢ 


ed to walk in certain formulas, and by rule be elevated S 


without regard to any religious system, bound by no ob- ? 
ligation higher than that imposed by a mere external | 
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vated upon the stills of an ernpty formulary, but it can 2 


earth. Neither the freak of a boy, nor the schemes of 2 


Look to your Fruit Trees.—On examining the bran- 6 
ches of the plum, pear, cherry, and other fruit trees, ¢ 
before the leaf comes out, there will be found attached ‘ 
to the limb a small cell, an inch or more in length, fill- « 
ed with the eggs of the caterpillar, and also cells hold- > 
ing the germ of other insects. They can be easily re- ‘ 
moved by the hand and burnt, and great destruction to ‘ 
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‘ Notes of a Trip to New-York, Brooklyn, and Coney Island. jing fellows attached to the establishment, to the North 
On looking over the papers not long since, we disco- Carolina, lying in the harbor. Here we were received 
vered an announcement that some two thousand of the | i the most courteous manner by Lieuts. Chandler and 
citizens of New-York, and its environs, were on that | Gordon, and conducted through this noble ship, and af- e 
day, in pursuit of health and a temporary repose from fT an introduction to the venerable Commodore Jones, ; 
the cares of business, with their faces steadfastly set to- from whom. time seems to keep aloof, out of respect to 


wards Saratoga. As if health, wealth, and peace of his virtues and sierling worth, as an officer and a man, 
mind, and innumerable other blessings which follow in We Were landed at the Battery. From thence we avail- ’ 


their train, could not be found without travelling a dis- 4 ourselves of a polite invitation to visit the Mammoth 
It is Printing establishment of the Messrs. Harper’s in Cliff- 


tance of two hundred miles from the metropolis ! 
a matter of some doubt, whether either of these com- Street, where we were conducted by the enterprising 
modities abound in inexhaustible profusion within the proprietors through a perfect maze and labyrinth of 
crowded space, bounded on the north by Twenty-second partments six or seven stories in height and depth and 
street, especially whether they, or either of them, are S°™ething less than half a mile in breadth, * by the 
accessible during that most interestingseason, beginning | ad,” and after diving through caves and recesses ex- 
on the 2ist of July, and ending not far from the 30th of tending in every direction, tunnel wise, under the city, 
August, commonly called and known by the name of | 4nd filled with volume upon volume of stereotype 


© Dogdays-/ucus a non lucendo—no dogs being tolerated | Plates, ready at any given signal, to spring forth into i 
by May=r, Aldermen and Commonalty, during that pe- innumerable printed books, we emerged into another 3 
riod. Invalids, exhausted receivers, and others, how- | building or series of buildings, on the opposite side of 4 

> ever, who require a change of air, anda change of scene, | the street, equally full of the animate and inanimate ma- 

¢ have only to procure themselves ferried across to Brook- | terials ‘‘for the diffusion of useful knowledge,” from i 


lyn, to enquire at random for any gentleman of their | whence in due time, we found ourselves again in the 
acquaintance reported to have adomicil there ; in de- | Counting room of this vast and perfectly gigantic estab- 

fault of finding such acquaintance, to bespeak an om- lishment. The senior partner of this celebrated firm 

nibus of the old school—or avail themselves of such | being at the time engaged in presiding in the capacity 

locomotive accominodations as may best comport with of Mayor, at the General Sessions, we were unable to j 
the humor they happen to be in, for the time be- | pay our respects to him personally; but on our arrival 
ing, or the dense or rarefied atmosphere of their pock- at the immense pile of Egyptian architecture, in which 
ets, and to proceed forthwith by the most direct or | the multifarious concerns of the police of this great city 
indirect route, or by two or more routes at once, ac- are conducted, we were shown through the building by ‘ . 
cording as aforesaid, to Coney Island, or Rocka- | his Hon. Justice Marsex. and Job Haskell, Esq. Here 
way Beach or Fort Hamilton, or any other practicable | then were the Tombs, in all their gloomy desolation and 
harbor, where oysters and clams most do congregate, and | utter dreariness : more gloomy, more desolate, more 
our word for it, the fragrant breath of old ocean, and dreary than imagination can well conceive, the fitting 
its playful embraces, will speedily restore them to an receptacle of buried hopes, of lost character, and of hope- 
unwonted degree of vigor, brace their animal frames, re- | less despair—the monument and the result—alas! that 
new their lease of life, at the rate of ten years per day, | We should be compelled to say it,—of the Téstering cor- 
or indefinitely, as the case may be, and put them on ruption of a great city. The necessity of such an insti- 
terms of friendship and good will with every living be- | tution,—for we are not prepared to denounce it as unne- 
ing on the face of the earth, and every green herb. On | cessary—does it not speak trumpet tongued, against the 
this subject, we speak feelingly and ex cathedra ; for rivilization of the age—that portion of civilization at 
not long since, and at and about the commencement of the | least, which is congregated in and about these ‘* sores on 
pleasant season above mentioned, being for all practica- | the body politic” which make upthe great mass of trade 
ble purposes in the condition of an exhausted receiver, | and commerce! Here was pointed out to us, the cellof 
we languidly threw ourselves on board the steamer Co- ‘the murderer Colt,—the ‘very place” where that 
lumbia, at the foot of Lydius street in our goodly city,| misguided and most unfortunate young man, wore 
and were put on shore at the head or foot of someavenue | away the long and dreary hours, which preceded the 
leading via. Broadway and Fulton-street to Fulton-fer- | deplorable catastrophe which terminated his existence ; 
ry, from whence we proceeded to Fultcn-street, in| the ‘* very place” on the narrow wall wherc on the day of 
Brooklyn. Availing ourselves of a friendly footing pre- his death, he had inscribed the words ‘* Sufficient unto : 
viously established with certain distinguished function- | the day is the evil thereof;” the *‘ very place” where he 
aries of thatcity, connected with the Board of Education, | must have stood—the very position in which he must 
and of whom we shall have occasion to speak more at | have sat,when he plunged the fatal dagger into his heart. 
length hereafter, we prompily accepted an invitation to | The contracted dimensions of the cell, left no room for 
take a stroll over the Navy Yard for anhour or two. Here | doubt on these heads. There and there only must have 
we had the honor of making the acquaintance of Com- | been the spot ; it could not, by any possibility, have been 
modore Stringham, Captain Hudson and Lieut. Ellison,| elsewhere. The imagination had no room for play; 
who politely escorted us through the establishment—on | you had only to fancy that Colt was before you in bodi- 
board the noble ship of war Columbus,—to the stocks , ly presence ; and his precise locality was undeniable. 
where the magnificent ship “ Albany,” is in process | But enough of this. In another cell, busily engaged in 
of erection, and at the close of a delightful excursion | writing at a desk attached by a loop to the wall imme- 2 
over the grounds, sent us under convoy of six fine look- | diately under the narrow aperture at which airand light 
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are admitted, was the pirate Babe—a young man of an | 
engaging countenance, affording no indication of the 

sleeping tiger within. In another was the associate of 
Saunders, the forger—a young man of an extremely in- 
teresting and attractive countenance. His cell was car- 
peted and his bed curtained ; for they were shared by a 
beautiful wife and a lovely child. Yes—she had come 
to be with him in his loneliness—perhaps she believed 
him innocent—perhaps she knew him to be guilty— 
perhaps—but why heap up suppositions—innocence or 
guilt were alike to her. She **knew not—she asked | 
not’—** she but knew that she loved him,” and that he 

was all the world to her and herchild. Saunders him- 
self occupied another cell at the extremity of the gal- 
lery. His countenance was indicative of vice and guilt 
and of the hell 
destitute of all interest—repulsive and torbidding.— 


in his heart—sinister—cold, callous, 


What was it to him that a young heart was lacerated, 
torn and bleeding in an adjoining cell, where she at | 


least, would never have found her way, but for him— | 
| at the expense of the State—exhibited unequivocal evi- 


for the fatal temptation which he held out to her de- 
luded husband ? 

Our conductor, Mr. MarsEe.uy, seemed a great favor- 
He had a kind 
word for all—and each returned his greeting with an 
He had found the key to their 
He treated them as fellow beings— 


ite with all these unfortunate beings. 


affectionate interest. 
rugged hearts. 
erring, abindoned,—guilty perhaps: but still men and 
women, of like nature with his own. Here was the 
While 


quences of their crimes, he did not feel himself called 


secret. he could not avert the fearful conse- 
upon, officially on otherwise, to add to their burdens: 
and for this they were involuntarily attracted to him by 
those ties of brotherhood which the Creator has im- | 
planted in every heart. 

On leaving the tombs we crossed over again to Brook- 
lyn, and after partaking of the hospitality of the excel- 
lent President of the Board of Education, we visited 
Coney Island, by a most delightful route across the 
country—the whole of which presented at this season 
the aspect of a highly cultivated garden: returning by 
way of Fort Hamilton, and stopping awhile at the spa- 
cious hotel in its vicinity, commanding a magnificent 
prospect of the ocean and bay, we again found our- 
selves in Brooklyn, and were landed at the mansion of 
Samuel E. Johnson, Esq., the County Superintendent of 
Kings, where we eujoyed a ‘feast of reason and a flow 
of soul”—to make no mention of sundry other edibles 
and fluids of a less “etherial quality, which after the 
bracing atmosphere of the ocean, were by no means 
unacceptable. Brooklyn isa pleasant and delightful 
city—embowered in a profusion of shrubbery—taste- 
fully laid out—and with all these advantages it is only 
matter of wonder that half New-York does not emi- 


grate thither at once. ‘There is astriking uniformity in 


the appearance of the houses—a circumstance which in 


a crowded city might lead toawkward after dinner mis- | 
The next 
day, in company with Dr. THorwe, President of the | 
Board of Education, Dr. Kine of N. J., formerly the in- | 
cumbent of that station, and County Superintendent of | 


Kings, Mr. Dwicurt of Albany, Editor of the District 


takes—especially on the part of strangers. 
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the Blind—a noble charity—situated in the upper portion 
of the city of New-York. The exercises were extreme- 
ly interesting—the 


music unrivalled. The ‘deep 


diapason” of the noble organ in the performance of that 


| magnificent piece **The Dying Christian,” filled the 


vaulted arches of the chapel—and sounded in our ears 
long after its reverberating echoes had ceased to fall 
uvon our senses We felt the full beauty of the chris- 
tian’s hope: the full triumph of the christian’s faith— , 
and were prepared to respond from 
hearts— 


the depth of our 


“Oh grave where is thy victory, 
Oh death ! where is thy sting !” 

It is due to this excellent Institution—to Mr. Boces, 
the Principal, and his assistants—and to the Board of 
Managers under whose supervision its affairs are con- 
ducted, to say that we found every thing to admire and 
nothing to censure in its arrangements, discipline and 
course of instruction. The pupils—one hundred in 
number, of which seventy are educated and supported 


dence of happiness and contentment—and a proficiency 
in the various branches of science unsurpassed by the 
inmates of any educational institution in the State. The 
Institution itself and the grounds about it afford every 
facility which the most philanthropic mind can de- 
the 
The specimens of manu- 


sire for the accomplishment of noble 


which the State has in view. 


object 


facturing industry and ingenuity were plentiful and cre- 
ditable: the perfect—and the 
modes of communicating intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious knowledge, admirable and effective. 


instruction in music 
The pulpit 
in the chapel is occupied each Sabbath, alternately by 


clergymen of the different religious denominations in 


| the city: and no expense or pains is spared to carry out 


the liberal and enlightened views of the managers of , 
the Institution and the benevolent policy of the State. 


_™~ 


| There is ample room for double the number of pupils 


now receiving an education there—and the existing 
number of vacancies in the list of indigent pupils en- 
titled to be educated, supported and clothed, if neces- 
It is to 
be apprehended that the provision made by the State in 


sary, at the public expense, is upwards of fifty. 


this respect, is not as generally known as it should be: 
and that hundreds of this unfortunate class are annual- 
ly thrown upon the cold charity of the world, destitute 


of the means of support, and unfurnished with the re- 
sources of knowledge, who would on a proper applica- 
tion to the Superintendent of Common Schools, gladly 
be received and munificently provided for at this Insti- 


rs 


tution. 
But we must bring our- hasty and desultory remarks / 


| to a close, with the expression of the high gratification 


which our brief excursion gave us, and our cordial ap- 
preciation of the kindness which rendered it, in an emi- 
nent degree, pleasant and agreeable throughout. To , 
those of our fellow citizens who desire to pass an hour 


~~ 


or two, or an entire day, during this oppressive season, 
with interest and instruction, we especially recommend 
a visit to the Navy Yard in Brooklyn—where they will 
find every attraction, under the gentlemanly guidance 
of the officers connected with that establishment, which 


oe 


School Journal, and others, we visited the Institute for |the beauties of nature, the resources of art, and the as- 
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sociations of an enlightened patriotism can afford. It 
may be useful also to state in this connection, for the in- 
formation of all who visit New-York, and have an hour 
or two’s leisure on their hands, that the most liberal ar- 
rangements have been made by the officers of the North 
Carolina and other ships of war in the harbor for the 
reception of visiters unprovided with the usual intro- 
ductions from citizens—-boats being constantly in atten- 
dance at the Battery for this purpose, under the direc- 
tion of the officers. S. S. R. 





Summer Fancies, No. 4. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET, 


Summer with all her beauty and glory is capricious 
as a flaunting belle of eighteen. When she does put 


¢ herself upon her good behavior, her soft blue eye is full 
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of delicious beauty, and the sunshine of her smile per- 


, fectly enchanting—and then her breath—what can be 
> more sweet than the delicate kisses she bestows! Free 
, and without stint too. She does not regard ranks and 
2 castes and conditions. 


Not she. Her mingled perfume 
melts as blandly on the beggar’s brow as on that of Mr. 
She dries as well with her downy 
handkerchief the beaded drops upon the face of the 


| 
| 


| 


toiling and industrious laborer in the grassy field as the | 


scented person of the worthless fop, strutting with lu- 
dicrous self importance upon the flinty pavement. She 
is not ‘‘ aristocratic.” She does not withhold her smiles 
from all but those of ‘‘one set.” How *horridly vul- 


> gar” she is—is nt she. 


Nevertheless she has her faults, as before stated. She 
is capricious. She is not always in the best temper.— 
She scolds sometimes. And then, like all that indulge 
in such pleasant occupation she loses her beauty. She 
is not to be recognised for the same person. Yes, she 
does scold sometimes confoundedly. And then, whew ! 
what a screech her voice has. She pours out a volume 
of breath that literally unroofs your house. As some 
one used tosay, ‘‘ you cant hear yourself think.” And 
her looks too—sour as verjuice. And such torrents of 
tears. Dear me, howshe will cry. Patter. patter, pat- 


, ter, patter, all day long, with such occasional gusts of 


breath, as almost to deprive you of yours. You go from 


> room to room, from basement to garret, there is no re- 
You would give anything | 


lief. You long for a smile. 
fora smile. But it’s of no use. 
submit then calmly to your fate. It will clearly be so 
to the end of the chapter. It will prove the most dis- 
agreeable summer you have ever witnessed. It will do 
nothing but rain and blow, blow and rain. You are con- 
vinced of it. Why how can anything ripen in such 
weather. What will become of the “ pic nic’ next 
Wednesday. The party all invited too. How ridicu- 
lous it is to set a part a day for diversion. It is always 
sure torain. It always has been so and it always will 
be so. I have never known it to be different in all my 
life. lam a fool to think otherwise. But I declare the 
room is lighter—and the rain too is decreased into a 
gentle and pleasant murmur. Hah—sunshine, I vow, 
shooting across the chamber and striking in rich gold 
against the wall. How beautifully that mellow radi- 
ance dances now along the floor, and now upon the 
ceiling, as the branches toss it in their gentle waving. 


It is as it is. You 





And the sky too. Why it is brightening up wonderful- 
ly. I should not be surprised if we had a very pleasant 
day to-morrow. I really think it will be the commence- 
ment of a long “‘ spell” of fine weather. And that “ pic 
nic” too—how delightful it will be. 

Summer has another mood also. A mood of sublime 
majesty and terrific grandeur. We'll suppose it, reader, 


to be a hot day. An easy supposition too about this ‘ 


time. Not quite hot enough to fry a salamander, but to 
all intents and purposes a hot day. 


The sky sparkles. | 
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The usual morning breeze has fairly swooned away.— 


There is a swimming haze in the air. 
nace. It is an effort tomove. There is a dull weight 
upon every limb. As usual, imagination presents 
images directly opposite to the realities around you.— 
In your mind’s eye the smooth glib ice spreads out—a 
glossy mirror. You see the air white with snow flakes. 


The sun is a fur- . 


Taw 


atatata 


You stretch out your hand to catch some of the melt- ¢ 
ing spangles—and you even try to fancy that the pure 5 


bracing wind from the North is blowing upon your 
forehead. And then you think of some clear shady 
pond sprinkled with the wrought pearl of the waterlily, 
where you used to bathe in times past. But it wont do. 
As Sam Weller says, its only a ‘* haggravation.” 
must bear it, that 1s as well as you can. 
noon, peaked clouds rise above the horizon. 
becomes if possible more close and sultry. The pant- 
ing sheep lay their sharp noses to the roots of the grass. 
The cattle, lashing off the flies, stand leg-deep in the 
pools of the streamlet. The birds keep in the cool 
shadows of their tree-houses. The tops of the hills 
seem trembling ina pale haze. The clouds in the east 
are burnished with copper. 
der caps” are thrusting themselves up. At length 
about four o’clock in the afternoon a dark ragged outline 
appears in the west. 
breast is seen surmounted with turrets and towers. An 
occasional glance of lightning glimmers, followed at a 
long interval by a low growl of thunder. The air feels 
damp. Still the trees are motionless. 


You 


Well, about 
The air | 


All this while the “‘thun- ‘ 


It rises higher, and now a black . 


Not a leaf stirs. « 
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All ¥s hushed. Solemn, still and gloomy. Something 2 
terrifile seems brooding over nature. Higher and higher ¢ 


rises the cloud. 
Loudet.and louder the thunder. 
shadow covers the earth. It is not dark, it is a ghast- 
ly yelloy tint like the shade of corruption over the 
face of a corpse. 
heavy. Still all is motionless as though nature has 
hushed her very heart. 


wrung out by intense agony splinter upon the earth. A 
short pause succeeds, and then with a rush that bends 
down the trees like reed, and dims the air with dust, 
on sweeps the blast. A quick red dazzling gleam—a 
terrific burst, and like a cataract down dashes the roar- 
ing rain. 
though some demon hand had burst open the portal to 
give an instant glimpse of the place of torment, and 
with a crack, and metallic rattle as though the portal 
had been dashed violently back, the thunder bursts.— 
Another gust—another torrent—the lightnings thicken 
in the swathing mist—the thunders leap, and riot in 
the heavens. Oh, the dark rain, how it slants and 


The atmosphere is more damp and « 


The cloud touches the sun.— « 
It swallows it and a few big broad drops that seem , 


Flash, comes again the awful lightning, as ‘ 


Broader and broader the lightning. 2 
An unnatural horrible ‘ 
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» wavers and smokes, and shoots up and cowers down be- | 


fore the furious blast. How it lashes the earth when it 
does fall, as though to revenge itself there for its tor- | 
ment from the wind. And that same wind, how it 

makes the trees bow down anJ tremble. The old oak 
of a thousand winters quivers and bends like a scourged | 
slave before it. Aye, that same old eak that was in its 

prime when the sails of the May flower were bearing | 
the human dragon’s teeth of Freedom towards Plymouth 

rock, is But fainter 
fainter waxes the tremendous din. The mist lifts up! 
like a curtain. The thin scud shoots off. The black! 
concave breaks up into massive gigantic clouds rolling 


| 
i 
| 
! 


a trembling coward now. and| 


towards the east, and glorious to behold, like the azure eye 
of earth’s returning angel, above glows a space of tender 
lovely blue. Wider and wider it opens, and as the | 
great clouds hurry away, here and there break through | 

I And lio, like a golden 
arrow a sun-beam the The} 
edves of the clouds above turn to silver whilst the east | 
Another | 
instant, and then bursts forth the sun in blazing glory. | 
Oh the magic change in the rejoicing landscape. The 
anointed eye in eastern fable saw not one more instan- | 


those spots of glowing sapphire. 


shoots athwart scene, 


is like a wall of impenetrable blackness. 


— ° > } 
taneous. Al! seem life and motion and brightness and 


beauty. Amidst a tumult of breaking, shifting, rolling 
clouds, the sun (the great eye of the landscape) looks 
The distant plain glitters as 
The outline of the 


mountain cuts clear against the freshened and crystal 


out in softened splendor. 


thouzh sheathed in polished steel. 


sky. The stream hurries onward in renewed strength. | 


Each bathed leaf flashes like a mirror. Each flower is a 


Each tree is hung with jewels | 
Little delicate air breaths are flut- | 


| 


shrine of perfume. 
Sultana. 


Birds are chirping—bees are humming— 


like a 
tering about. 
butterflies are wavering all over. If an air breath or a 
bird touch a tree it shakes down its glancing diamonds 


like a deer after a bath in the Willewemoc. 


The heat 


has vanished. A cool fragrance breathes around. All 
this while there has been glowing upon the black wall 
of the east a delicate yet glowing arch, a tender, yet splen- 
did braid, soft as a memory of the past, and brilliant as a 
hope of the future. Brightener of the deluge and sign 
of the covenant—it comes, the Mercury of the sun, 
winged with his radiance, and lighting upon the cloud, 
tells us that the tempest is past. The token of His 
great promise, and renewer of our humble trust, it also 
tells us everlastingly of God. 

I remember a thunder storm upon Pike Pond once. 
Pike Pond, reader, is a large irregular sheet of water in 
Sullivan county. It is about two miles from the New- 
burgh and Cochecton Turnpike, and was in the depths 
of the forest. How it is now I know not. The axe 
makes such queer work with the woods that we can 
hardly keep track. It is a little instrument but in 
it is the might of the thunderbolt. Say, you fierce 
eagle of a hundred years, what havoc have you seen it 
make. Has not your dominion, stretching once upon a 
time a hundred leagues beneath your keen bright eye, 
melted like a “* dream of the night.” Aye that beautiful 
green kingdom, tossing in the summer sunshine its 
countless leaves, (those ripples of the magnificent 


| ing is a good deal like life. 
: 


and brushwood than draw 





ocean) and bearing aloft on its strong arms heaped 
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burthens of the winter snow when the greenness has de- 
parted, has it not shrunk up from the valleys and hillsides 
to frown blackly only in the ravines of the torrent and on 
misty mountains. Proud monarch of the air, what will 
soon be left thee! The crouching panther finds not his 


lair, nor the lurking wolf his den. The camp-fire of 
the hunter no more sparkles in the glade, and the rude 
shanty of the settler has given place to spire and dwel- 
ling. Where the bear sl »pt in his hollow tree, the dis- 
trict school house sends forth its inarticulate hum and is 
this land cf 


A land of broad equality—where inteliect com- 


training our future senators and governors in 
ours. 
bined with energy and perseverance meets with its re- 
ward. <A glorious country this. Well, as I was saying, 
I remember a magnificent thunderstorm on Pike Pond 
Burr and | started for “‘a fish.”— 
It was a fine morning, and we anticipated great luck. 


some years since 


And where was there ever a fisherman that did not an- 
ticipate the same “‘ on the start.” I have had some lit- 
tle experience, and I can safely say that I never went 
on an expeditionthat my expectations were not as highas 
my realizations were low on the “ return marcl:.” Fish- 
You commence with great 
hopes—you get plenty of nibbles but precious few bites. 
You persevere, however, confident your luck will come 
soon. You wade along the current—throw your hook 
here and there wherever a pool or ripple offer chances 
of success—but you more frequently entangle your line 
than your prey, oftener break your hook amongst twigs 
up atrout. Frequently you 
come across a deep dark basin lurking in a nook of the 
bank—and you think what a glorious place for a two 
pounder, You bait cautiously your hook, you drop it 
in gently as the fall of a snow flake. Lord, what a bite 
and you pull—snap—and you find yourself seated very 
comfortably in the water upon some sharp slimy stones 
with a broken line dangling from your red. You cur— 
bless the twig at the bottom and try again. You have 
another roarer of a jerk, and this time you pull more 
cautiously. The writhing and indescribable ‘ feel” at 
the end of the line tells you that there is a fish there to 
a certainty. You raise up gently and the sunshine 
flashes upon the rich gold and crimson of a pound trout. 
You swing him towards you, and just as your hand 
touches the glossy skin—wallop—down he plumps into 
the stream and shoots off like a dart. Fine sport that. 
This however is trout fishing. Whenever you havea 
pike on your hook you have it and that’s enough. 

We started from the village and rattled off to White 
Lake, and having refreshed ourselves (those were not 
temperance times,) on we went over the hard hilly 
turnpike, merry as reckless tempers and thoughtless 
hearts could make us. We cared for nothing in those 
By the way, White Lake is a fragment of paradise 
Well, 


on we went over the broad gray turnpike, scarce half 


days. 
I intend also to describe some odd day or other. 


way down one hill before we found curselves going up 
the other. 
sawing we came to a small opening in the forests at our 


After five or six miles of this kind of see- 


right. A scarce perceptible wheel track amidst stones 
and patches of 


Oh, the grateful change we experienced, 


grass wound in, and we wound in also. 
Instead of 
the burning heat and the thick dust we found damp 
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coolness, 
aroof over us, anda green dimness was all around ex- 


cept here and there a thin sprinkling of sunshine. It 
was grotto-like and still. Still save the beating of the 
great forest’s heart and the throbbing of its myriad 
It was sweet and holy that lonely road of the 
Not to those however whose 
of Nature, or 


pulses. 
wilderness. I say lonely. 
eyes have penetrated into the depths 
whose hearts respond to the exhaustless charms of so- 
litude. Denizens of cities! learn one truth, if your 
factitious life will let you comprehend it. 
more beautiful architecture in the most gnarled and 
distorted tree of the forest than in all the brick walls 
and carved pillars in the universe, and more grace in 
the humblest shrub waving in the breeze, than in all 
the ‘‘fair” forms put together that mince and wiggle 
along the streets for the special admiration of the dan- 
Speaking of dandies, | wonder what they are 
For nothing probably but to encourage the 


There is 


dies. 
made for. 


sieeve 
monceys, 
1 


education of 

We jolted alonz slowly, for the old twisted roots don’t 
We 
started up the chequered partridge occasionally and 
Down, down, 


allow any ten-miling an hour where they are. 


once we cauzht sizht of a bounding deer. 
At length we saw a bright streak or 
We turned 
an elbow in the road and passing a low saw-mill whos? 
grating was the first sound we had heard, save our own 


down we went. 


two through the branches upon our right. 


voices, since we left the turnpike, the pond was before 
us. A low shanty was upon the bank, and that, with 
the saw mill, was the only thing that reminded us of man 
in the beautiful solitude. The forests were all around 
the bright water, crowding down even into the very ele- 
It seemed, so close were their walls, that a 
bird’s wing could scarcely penetrate. It was unruffled 
by a breath of wind, and over it brooded a holy and 
soothing peace. It was religion to gaze upon it. It 
seemed as though its mute tongue was communing with 


ment itself, 


its Maker. 
Consigning our horses to the care of the hospitable 


settler who occupied the cabin, we got our fishing tackle 


in order and went to the margin to catch “ bait.” This 
is composed of the ** shiners” that frequent the shallows, 
for the hungry pike disdain the angle worm. Like 


other great personages his ambition is often the cause of 
his destruction. After securing a sufficiency of the lit- 
tle silvery creatures to tempt the august appetites 
of the members of the Pike Pond Community, we 


launched upon the water. Our “gliding bark” was a 


and aclear air. The branches stretched like | tertain a serious objection. This, after working like the 


old scratch for some time, till I really thought I would 
melt in my boots, I discovered was partly caused by the 


' strength of Burr applied to a paddle of larger dimensions 


than mine. Whatever Burr did, be did with all his 
might. However after a while we managed to twist a 


| sort of corkscrew path to the cove, and we dropped the 


| 


stone that, attached toa rope, served as an anchor, to 
the bottom. Wethen baited our hooks and threw them 
2s far as the weight of our heavy “ sinke1s” would car- 
water. Burr had all along been 
confident of catching a pike of interminable size the 
first <‘ haul” he would make. He had plainly settled it 
in hisown mind. It wasa thing not to be doubted.— 
So taking an awful “chew” of tobacco from his tin box, 
he settled himself at one end of the canoe with looks of 
I followed his ex- 


ry them out into the 


mighty import upon his ‘* dobber.” 
ample at the other end. The surface of the pond was 


| perfectly smooth—the fierce sunshine was reflected 


from it as from polished steel and beat upon our heads 


‘as though it was determined to find what was inside of 


Our backs too felt (that is mine did) as though 
Burr worked 


them. 
there was a slow baking process going on. 
his mouth industriously and looked as though he saw 
right down to the very bottom. Yes, just asthough the 
greatest pike that ever was or ever would be in the 
Still the 
*‘dobbers” were motionless, looking like a couple of 


pond was about to take hold of his hook. 


great sleeping spiders. Burr’s looks of importance de- 
creased every moment, until turning uneasily in his seat, 
he took another great wad of tobacco with a snap of 
his tin box like the report of a percussion cap and ex- 
claimed in a ludicrously querulous tone, ‘ Blast the 
luck! what the mischief is the matter with the pike.” 

** Hold on,” 
hook now,” and in fact the ‘*dobber” did dip as I spoke. 
**Did’nt I teit you so,” said he, grinning as he hauled in 
«Didnt Mell you I'd have 

And in fact it did poke up 


said I, *‘ Burr, that great fellow is at your 


his line hand over hand. 
him? See him poke up.” 
in the shape of a black slimy twig that had hitherto 
been sleeping im the quiet mud of the bottom. Burr 
did’nt say any thing, he only looked. 

Well, we kept on for an hour or so in a sort of a dog- 


> 


ged resolution, watching the “‘dobbers” as they sat on 
the glossy breast of the water, I stretching out occasion- 


ally to see whether I was quite baked through or not. 


| At length Burr seemed to make up his mind that there 


He therefore tied his line to 


was no fish in the pond. 


the side of the “dug out” and composed himself for a 


“dug out,” that is, the trunk of a tree hollowed out | 


very much like a good sized hog-trough. 
propelling it were long paddles. Well, we ‘* paddled” 
' from the margin—broke through the net of waterlilies 


Our means of 


that is always woven around the borders of our ponds, 


and taking the range of a tall dead pinesat the other 
end steered boldly across. Our fishing-ground was a 
deep still cove near the pine. 
work, this paddling, for the canoe not only looked like 


It was confounded hot 


the dinner table of the hog, but had some of the pro- | 


perties of the animal himself. It had a wonderful pro- 
pensity to move every way but the way we wanted it. 
To go sideways, and even to turn quite round, was quite 


| Burr. 
| mountain of cloud was rising rapidly above the woods. ‘ 


) an easy thing for it, but to ‘*go ahead” it seemed te en- | 
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nap. As to myself I fell to musing. At length I was 
wakened out of my revery by a deep sound. I looked 
around but thought it was only a snore from Burr, and 
mused en. After a while the sound was repeated but 
louder, Although I knew that Burr’s nose was capable 
of great things, in fact that it cowld execute duetts with 
a trombone, I felt convinced it could yield no such 
I looked around and a bright flash of 
lightning that glanced through the forests to the 
southwest told me what was coming. An angry rum- 
ble of thunder succeeded the glare and I wakened 
The water was still motionless, but a frowning 


sound as that. 


h 


The pond became black as Acheron. The atmosphere °¢ 
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seemed to darken in a moment There wasa moist | 
penetrating smeil in it like being behind the falling | 
sheet of a cataract. The girdling forests disappeared. | 
Pat, pat, fell the first drops—there was another flash | 
that made the ghastly blue scene quiver—a burst and 
crash as though the forests were breaking down, and | 
the blast was loosened. The black water was suddenly 
changed to foam. We had before this succeeded in | 
raising the stone that held the canoe, and in putting her 
towards the cabin on the bank. Although she rocked a | 
good deal and took in considerable water, the old hog 
trough behaved better than we expected. We had ex- | 
changed paddles and I worked with might and main. 
We hadn’t got far however, before, as though at the sig- 
nal of another flash and roar, the deluge from the sable 
It was like piunging into the 
pond, But if 
there was rain to wet there was wind enough to dry in 
I thought we should inevitably upset. 


heavens fell upon us. 
We were wet through in an instant. 
all conscience. 
There appeared to be no help for it. Slap, slap, came 
the waves (yes, waves reader) against our boat as though 
they would not only break it into pieces but entirely 
overwhelm it. Burr worked with his hands faster than 
he did with his mouth. At each corner of the latter 
there was a dark streak. At length there came a flash 
and peal compared to which the preceding ones had 
been as nothing. Every thing, the water—the clouds— 
the forests, seemed to give a convulsive leap into sul- 
phurous light, and the mighty heart of Nature herself 
seemed split in twain at a blow. I was looking over 
my shoulder at the moment. I saw a zigzag streak of 
intense dazzling whiteness shoot athwart the gloom, 
down upon the dead pine which I have before noticed. 


It seared my evesight for a moment, but while my ears 


were still ringing with the deafening crash I saw a 
bright spire of flame stream up from the summit of the 


The 


dead monarch of the woods had become its prey. High 


pine. fierce bolt had executed its mission, the 
up flashed the flame, it seemed against the sable back 
The crack- 
ling reached our ears amidst all the wild sounds of the 


ground like the fire on some mighty altar. 


storm, and a deep blush was painted upon the writhing 
waters. 

“* By gosh, that was a peeler.” 
Burr as he made 
his paddle go like a churn-handle, whilst I followed 
suit with my own. 


Such was the exclamation of 
On went the old hog trough as 
though the old Harry was after it, or rather as though 
Burr was after his imaginary pike. We soon reached the 
shore, threw the stone behind the log which secured 
the canoe by the tether, and in astate of fluidity reach- 
ed the friendly shelter of the cabin. 





The first Pavement.—The first pavement laid in Phil- 
adelphia was in 1749, in Second between Chesnut and 
High streets, a horse having been mired there and his | 
rider thrown and his leg broke. 


An Old Shoe.—A few days ago, an old shoe, in per- 
fect shape, was dug up on the battle ground at Valley 
Forge, which is believed to have been there since the 
Revolutionary war. 





Cato pleaded 400 causes, and gained them all. 


» 


| civilization in the Homeric 


| and the East increases prodigiously every 
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Early Hours. 5 

at ) 

I_came to scenes of early hours, ‘ 
When hope was bright and life was new, é 
When earth was crowned with roseate flowers, é 
And heaven displayed its cloudless blue ; 6 
But all their charms had fled away, > 
And left the scene once bright and fair, rd 
Gone were the joys of childhood’s day, ‘ 
And silence reigned in terror there, S 
Tke ivy’d rock—the limpid stream $ 
That in soft murmurs glided by, 
And sparkled in the setting beam, 
Again met my attentive eye ; 5 
But those that once enchantment gave, S 
That once endeared the lovely scene, 2 


Were in the cold and silent grave, 
With naught to tell that they had been. 


I visited again the bower 
With wreaths of clustering roses hung, 
Where oft at evening's pensive hour, 
We've sat the fragrant lowers among, 
And listened to the red-breast’s lay, 
Sounding along the silent vale, 
Or wandering down the perfumed way, 
Inhaled the evening’s balmy gale. 


I thought on all my soul had known, 
Ere sorrow dimmed my morning sky, 
Ere fancy’s golden dreams had flown, 
And grief had taught my heart to sigh ; 
I thought on many a withered hope, 
That once arose in sweetest flower, 
But now had left my soul to droop 
In black misfortune’s chilling power. . 





Burke.—It is not true what Goldsmith says of Burke, 
he did not give up to party any more than Shakspeare 
gave up to His 
the nature of the partisan, but of the poet, who is quite 


conspiracy, madness, or lust. was not 


other than the partisan. With the faculty proper to 
genius, he threw himself into the cause he espoused ; 
and the Reflections on the French Revolution and the 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings were his Othello and 


Julius Cesar, wherein himself was lost and the truth of 


things only observed. 
The poet, it is said, has in him all the arts and let- 
ters of his time. The Iliad is a panorama of Greek 


age. So Burke in 


speeches comprises his era. Hence he could no more 


be a Radical than a Courtier. The spirit by which he 


his ‘ 


was wedded to what was venerable was one with the . 


spirit in which he welcomed the new births of reforma- 
tion and liberty. He 
had no sympathy with those who, like George Fox, 


He was consistent with himself. 


would clothe themselves in a suit of leather and na- 
kedly renounce the riches together with the restraints 
He did not chafe 

Herein appeared not the servility but 


of social life. under the harness of 
old institutions. 
the greatness of the man; and his homage to the En- 
glisit Constitution was like the chivalrous 
which man pays to woman, as beautiful in him to yield, 


as in her to accept.— The Dial. 


Fruit.—Such is the abundance of fruit, especially 
peaches, transported this season from New York to 
Boston, and the towns farther east, that an extratrain is 
run on the Norwich and Worcester railroad expressly 
The fruit York 


for the purpose. trade between New 


year. 
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Hudson River.—By the tribes who inhabit the area 
of the present County of Dutchess, and other portions 
of its eastern banks, as low down as Tappan, this river | 
was called Shatemuc—which is believed to be a deriva- | 
tive from Shata, aswan. The Minisi, who inhabited 


the west banks, below the point denoted, extending in- 
deed over all the east half of New-Jersey, to the falls 
of the Raritan, where they joined their kindred the 
Lenni Lenape, or Delawares proper, called it Mohica- 
nittuck—that is to say, River of the Mohicans. The 
Mohawks, and probably the other branches of the Iro- 


» terpreters who have furnished the word, do not give an 
, explanation. The prefixed term, Caho, it may be ob- 


served, is their name for the lower and principal falls of | : . . . 4 
| sagrondie ; by the Lake tribes of the Algic type, Wa- , 


the Mohawk. Sometimes this prefix was doubled, with 


the particle ha, thrown in between. Hatatea is clearly 


one of those descriptive and affirmative phrases repre- | 


senting objects in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
’ which admitted as we see, in other instances of their 
range. By some of the more 
westerly Iroquois, the river was called Sanataty. 


’ compounds, a very wide 


Albany.—The name by which this place was known 


; ‘ 
to the Iroquois, at an early day, was Schenectady, a term | 


which, as recently pronounced by a daughter of Brant, 
yet living in Canada, has the still harsher sound of Skoh- 
nek-ta-ti, with astress on the first, and the accent strong- 
ly on the second syllable, the third and fourth being pro- 
, nounced rapidly and short. The transference of this 
’ name, to its present location, by the English, on the be- 
6 stowal on the place by Col. Nichols, of a new name, 
’ derived from the Duke of York’s Scottish title, is well 
known, and is stated, with some connected traditions, 


. . . . - } 
by Judge Benson, in his eccentric memoir before the 


New-York Historical Scciety. The meaning of this 
name, as derived from the authority above quoted, is 
) Beyond the Pines, having been applied exclusively in 
’ ancient times, to the southern end of the ancient port- 

age path, from the Mohawk to the Hudson. 
but extended, 
on the west shore above Coxsackie, and even Coeymans, 
The Mohe- 


Minci, who did not live here, however, 


t appears to have been called Gaishtinic. 


gans, who long continued to occupy the present area of | 


» Rensselaer and Columbia counties, called it Pempota- 


’ wuthut, that is to say, the City or Place of the Council | 


Fire. None of these terms appear to have found favor 


, with the European settlers, and, together with their the lake alternately flows, according to the influence of 


2 prior names of Beaverwyck and Fort Orange, they at | 
, once gave way, in 1664, to the present name. <A once 
noted eminence, three miles west, on the plains, i. e. | 


name fora hill, Yonondio Isutchera. 
of oil. Norman’s Kill, 
tle below, the Mohawks called Towasentha, a term 
which is translated by Dr. Yates, to mean, a place of 
, Many dead. 

Niagara.—It is not in unison, perhaps, with general 
¢ expectation, to find that the exact translation of this 


2 name does not entirely fulfil — _ “conception. os 


> quois, called it Cahohatatea—a term of which the in- | 


By the 
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| By the term O-ne.aw-ga-ra, -— Mohawks and their co- 
tribes described on the return of their war excursions, 


| the neck of water which connects Lake Erie with On- 


The term is derived from their name for the hu- 
| man neck. Whether this term was designed to have, 
| as many of their names do, a symbolic import, and to 
denote the importance of this communication in geo- 
| graphy, as connecting the head and heart of the country, 
‘can only be conjectured. Nor is it, in this instance, 
| probable. 
falls which marked the strait, it was natural that they 
should have supposed the name descriptive of that par- 


| tario, 
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When Europeans came to see the gigantic ‘ 


ticular feature, ra/her than the entire river and portage. < 


We have been assured, however, that it is not their ori- 
ginal name for the water-fall, although with them, as 
with us, it may have absorbed this meaning. 
| Buffalo.—The name of this place, in the Seneca, is 
Te-ho-sa-ro-ro. Its import is not stated. 

Detroit.—By the Wyandots, this place is called Teuch- 


| we- d-tun-ong: both terms signify the place of the turn- 
ing or Turned Channel. 
ters who reach this place at night, or in dark weather, 


It has been remarked by visi- , 
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or are otherwise inattentive to the courses, that owing , 


to the extraordinary involutions of the current, the sun 
| appears to rise in the wrong place. 
‘to preserve the same mode of orthography, is derived 
| from Chicagowunzh, the wild onion or leek. 
| thography is French, as they were the discoverets and 
early settlers of this part of the west. Kaug, in these 
dialects is a porcupine, and She kauga polecat. The 
analogies in these words are apparent, but whether the 
| onion was named before or after the animal, must be 
judged if the age of the derivation be sought for. 

| Tuscaloosa, ariver of Alabama. From the Chacta 


| words tushka, a warrior, and /usa, blach.—[Gallatin.] | 


Arakiske, the Iroquois name for Virginia. 


Owenagungas, a general name of the Iroquois fer 


| vernor of Virginia. 
| 
the New England Indians. 


| ver Delaware, 


Ontonagon ; a considerable river of Lake Superior, 


Chicago.—This name, in the late Algonquin dialects, , 


The or- , 
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Assarigoa, the name of the Six Nations for the Go- ‘ 


Oteseontco, a spring which is at the heed of the ri- 5 


| . . . 
| noted from early times for the large mass of native cop- 


per found on its banks. 
derived from the following incident. It is known that 
there is a small bay and dead water for some distance 
within its mouth. In and out of this embayed water, 


| the winds, and other causes, upon its level. An Indian 
woman had left her wooden dish, or Onagon, on the 


| sands, at the shore of this little bay, where she had been < 
Trader’s Hill, was called Isutchera, or by prefixing the | 
It means the hill | 
which enters the Hudson a lit- | 


On coming back from her lodge, the outflow- 
ing current had carried off her valued utensil. Nia Nin- 
| do- nau-gon! she exclaimed, for it was a curicus piece 
| of workmanship. That is to say—Alas! my dish! 

| Chuah-nah-whah-hah, or Valley of the Mountains. 
A new pass in the Rocky Mountains, discovered within 
a few years. It is supposed to be in N. latitude about 
40°. The western end of the valley gap is 30 miles 
wide, which narrows to 20 at its eastern termination ; 


engaged. 








This name is said to have been « 
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‘(nal supremacy, of doing injustice. 
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it then turns oblique to the north, and the opposing | and set, as w vell as those in at and ak, denoted locality 
sides appear to close the pass, yet there isa narrow way | in these various tribes. 
On the summit there | 





quite to the foot of the mountain. 
is a large beaver pond, which has outlets both ways, 
but the eastern stream dries early in the season, while 
there is a continuous flow of water west. In its course, 
it has several beautiful but low cascades, and terminates 
in a placid and delightful stream. 
by emigrants. 

Aquidneck.—The Narragansett name for Rhode Is- 
land. Roger Williams observes that he could never ob- 
tain the meaning of it from the natives. The Dutch, 
as appears by a map of Novi Belgii, published at Am- 
sterdam in 1659, called it Roode Eylant, or Red Island, 
from the autumnal color of its foliage. The present 
term, as is noticed, in Vol. III. of the Collections of the 


The pass is now used 


is derived from this, 

Incapatchow, a beautiful lake in the mountains at 
the sources of the river Hudson.—[{Chas. F. 
Esq.] 


Housatonic ; a river originating in the southwestern 


Hoffman, 


part of Massachusetts, and flowing through the State of 


Connecticut into Long Island Sound, at Stratford. It is 
aterm of Mohegan origin. 
ward from the banks of the Hudson, passed over the 
High-lands into this inviting valley. We have no trans- 
mitted etymology of the term, and must rely on the ge- 
neral principles of their vocabulary. 
been called the 


It appears to have 
valley of the stream beyond the Moun- 
tains, from ow, the notarial sign of wudjo, a mountain, 
atun, a generic phrase for stream or channel, and ic, the 
inflection for locality. 


Wea-nud-nec.—The Indian name, as furnished by 


| 


| confidence ofa large body of men, who were led on, in 


This tribe, on retiring east- | 


| Fort Hunter was afterwards built.—[Col. William L. 


Mr. O'Sullivan, [D. Rev.] for Saddle Mountain, Massa- | 


chusetts. It appears to be a derivative from Wa-we-a, 
round, i.e. anything round or crooked, in the inanimate 
creation. 

Ma-hai-we ; The Mohegan term, as given by Mr. 
Bryant [N. Y. E. P.] for Great Barrington, Berkshire 
county, 

Massachusetts.—This was not the name of a parti- 
cular tribe, but a geographical term applied, it should 
seem, to that part of the shores of the North Atlantic 
which is swept by the tide setting into and around the 


Massachusetts. 


peninsula of Cape Cod, and the wide range of coast 
tending southerly. It became a generic word, at an 
early day, for the tribes who inhabited this coast. It is 
said to be a word of Narragansett origin, and to signify 
the Blue Hills, 
ger Williams, who was told by the Indians that it had 
its origin from the appearance of an island off the coast. 


This is the account given of it by Ro- | 


It would ba more in conformity to the general requisi- | 


New-England-Algonquin, for there are such great re- 
semblances in the vocabulary, and such an identity in 


to denominate the language the | 


| their lore. 


grammatical construction in these tribes, that we are | 
constantly in danger, by partial conclusions as to origi- | 


The source of ori- 
gin was doubtless west and southwest, but we cannot 


stop at the Narragansetts, who were themselves deriva- | 


tive from tribes stil] farther south. The genera] mean- 
ing given by Williams seems, however, to be sustained, 
so far as can now be judged. The termination in eft, 
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teaching voice of authority, ‘it cannot, father! it can- 
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We see also, in the antipenul- ‘ 
timate Chu, the root of Wudjo, a mountain. 

Ta-ha-wus, a very commanding elevation, several 
| thousand feet above the sea, which has, of late years, 
| been discov ered at the sourc er the Hudson, and nam- 
ed Mount Marcy. It signifies, he 
(Charles F. Hoffman, Esq.} 

Mong, the name of a distinguished chief of New 
England, 
torial inscription on the Dighton Rock, in Massachu- 


splits the sky— 


a a ee ee ee ee 


as it appears to be recorded in the ancient pic- 
setts, who flourished before the country was colonized 
by the English. 
phet, and employed the arts of the latter office to in- 
By pa- 


He was both a war captain and a pro- 


DI III 


and influence in the former. 
tient application of his ceremonial arts, he secured the 


crease his power 


the attack on his enemies, by a man named Piz-hu. In 
this onset, it is claimed that he killed forty men, and 
lost three. To the warrior who should be successful in 


this enterprise, he had promised his youngest sister.— 


[Such are the leading events symbolized by this inscrip- 
tion, of which extracts, giving full details, as interpre- ¢ 
ted by an Indian chief, now living, and read before the 
Am. Ethnological Society, in 1843, will be furnished, 
in asubsequent number.] 

Tioga.—A stream, and a county of the State of New- 
York. 
tion. 

Diunderoga, an ancient name of the Mohawk tribe, 


Irom Teoga, a swift current, exciting admira- 


for the site at the mouth of the Schoharie creek, where 


Stone. ] 

Almouchico, a generic name of the Indians for New 
England, as printed on the Amsterdam map of 1659, in 
which it was stated that it was thus ‘* by d’inwooders 
genaemt.” (So named by the natives.) 

Trocoisia, a name bestowed in the map above queted, 
on that portion of the present State of Vermont, which 


Se ee ee he ee ee 


lies west of the Green mountains, stretching along the ‘ 
eastern bank of Lake Champlain. By the application 
of the word, it is perceived that the French were not 
alone in the use they made of the apparently derivative 
term ‘‘ lroquois,” which they gave to the (then) Five 
Nations. 
Childhood.—Ah! 
how does nature lie all around thee, as a treasure house 





Childhood—beautiful mystery !— 


of wonders. 
flowers bring on the period of ripening, or bloom but to 
wither and fade in their loveliness—time of “thickcom- 
ing” joys and tears! of tears that pass quickly away, as 
if they did not belong to thee, of joys that linger and 
abide long and yet make the long day short—time of 
weakness ; yet of power to charm the eye of sages from 
Childhood! what a mystery is there in thy 
unfolding faculties, that call forth wonder from those 
that gaze upon thee, and seem to thyself at times al- 
most as if they were strange reminiscences of an earlier 
being? What mystery is there in thy thoughts when 
thou art told of immortal regions where thou shalt wan- 
der onward and onward forever, and sayest even to the 


Sweet and gentle season of being! whose 
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not be." — Dewey. 
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Intemperance, 


BY ATTICUS. 





Among the many causes that contribute to man’s phy- 
sical and moral destruction, one of the most prominent 
is Intemperance. 

The youth starts forward in life with natural hopes 
and justifiable expectations. Education has cultivated 
his powers and enlarged his views. The hopes of a fond 
parent are set upon his advancement and he looks for- 


, ward to life as the theatre of his fame and prosperity. 


But the openness of his temper and the simplicity of 
his heart are his greatest enemies, for they expose him 


’ to the influence of evil example and friendship design- 


ing and false. He is drawn into the midnight revel, he 
is gayest amidst the gay, his voice is loudest in the 
bacchanalian song. Here Intemperance presents its 
first cup—it is sparkling to the eye and gratifying to the 
taste. The tempest is near but it is unseen—the abyss is 
before his feet but its edge is covered with flowers. Re- 


) peated draughts but enhance the fascination, and it is 


» look to him for protection. 


not until he finds friends, healt! and character gone that 
he awakes fully to his condition. Too frequently then 
does the cold pointing finger of scorn weave the shroud 
of his perfect destruction. From the blackness of his 
future a hand is stretched forth, not to wave him back, 
but with demonlike grasp to drag him deeper and deeper 
within that frowning depth. The shattered bark of his 
existence drives onward and onward, night, dark starless 
night around him, the tempest whistling through his 
tattered sails, with the waves of destruction beneath 
him and the helm yielded from despair. 

The man on whose brow middle age has set its signet 


is blessed with a wife whom he loves, and children that 
He toils industriously 


, for their support, prosperity smiles upon him, he is 


¢ fallen forever. 


( 
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‘ change. 


winning an enviable name amongst his fellow men. The 
sphere of his usefulness is wide, the eye ot poverty 
brightens at his apprvach and the heart of the afflicted 
is gladdened with his presence. 


But the picture is changed—a cloud is upon it charg- 
ed to bursting with the thunderbolts of Intemperance. 

The last brand has decayed upon the household 
hearth—the midnight moon beams pure and holy 
through the broken casement upon the form of the wife 
bending over the couch of her dying infant. A rustle— 
it is the sweeping of the wind—a footstep, it is 
that of the heedless passer-by. Where is that voice 
which has sworn to protect her in her path through 
life—where is that arm which is bound to sustain her in 
all her sorrows. Go seek in the haunts of riot and re- 
velry, where the tongue is loudest in ribald glee and 
horrid blasphemy, and behold the husband insulting 
with the overflow of his intoxicated passions the mag- 


’ nificence of the night which bends over still and solemn 


like the visible presence of a sin-hating God. He has 
The red sunken eye—the inflamed 
countenance, the trembling limbs, all proclaim the 
He looks to the world, it is a blank—he turns 
to his own heart and memory is there a solitary mourner 
over the tomb of happiness. 

But another form presents itself to our gaze. His 
hair is white with age, his form is bent beneath the 





weight of years. The hours of his life are numbered— 
yea, the very last grain is dropping. He lies upon his 
couch, and the spectres of former years are crowding 
upon the walls. These are the shadows of noble im- 
pulses and generous feelings, lofty aspirations and sun- 
light hopes, and their murderer was Intemperance. 
The walls around him are those of a madhouse-his couch 
is loathsome straw. The damps of death are upon his 
brow, no affectionate hand wipes them away. The 
tongue that must soon stiffenutters nought but shrieks— 


the eye that must soon close rolls and burns in the hor- | 


rors of madness. He tears his white locks and strives 
to escape from the chill serpent-like folds that are wind- 
ing around his limbs. In vain—they creep faster and 
faster around him, until he feels the last pang and 


breathes his last. 
The Soldier’s Death. 

The sun had sunk in the crimson west, 

From the summer stream and mountain’s breast, 

But the golden and amber clouds still smiled 

In the deep blue heaven like flowers in the wild. 

All sounds were hushed save the trickling stream, 

That danced in the light of the parting beam, 

And a wild bird which seated the bushes among, 

Poured on the air his melodious song. 

The zephyrs trembled the roses through, 

That were spangled bright with the silver dew ; 

And played along a form that lay 

As still as if life had fled away. 

Sunken and dim and fixed was his eye, 

As he lay so pale and silently ; 

The tender grass that was round him spread, 

Was dyed with a deep and bloody red. 

His breast was open to the air, 

And many a scar was graven there ; 

He had fought in many a bloody fight 

For country, for friends, and honor bright. 

His form had been first in the battle’s flood.’ 

And his sword had drank deep in hostile blood ; 

But now in fight he had stood his last, 

For his Jife’s blood was trickling thick and fast. 

He turned his eyes to the evening star, 

And his thoughts were fixed on his friends afar ; 

He thought of the scenes of his youthful days, 

Ere his eye was dazzled with glory’s blaze. 

He looked to the moon as in beauty bright, 

She trod the blue heavens with silver light ; 

And she seemed in the sky so lovely and lone, 

Like a joy of the heart when the rest are gone. 

He thought of the bliss of a parent’s love, 

Of his rustic home and his shady grove ; 

He thought of one who was far more dear, 

And his eye was wet with a burning tear, 

Of one as pure as the silver beam 

That shone on the breast of the chrystal stream. 

No more can the home of his boybood rise 

In beauty before his raptured eyes, 

No more can he clasp in a dear embrace 

That form, and view that lovely face. 

His bosom weaker and weaker grew, 

And darker and darker the crimson hue ; 

He turned his dim and glaring eye 

Where the wild bird was pouring her melody ; 

But the music fell upon his ear 

Faint, for the angel of death was near ; 

He folded his arms on his dying breast, 

To compose himself for his dreamless rest. 

His bosom heaved with a broken sigh, 


Was fixed in its cold and its glassy glare, 
Tis o’er—the hand of death is there. 


) 

6 

One moment more—his darkened eye 
. 


Such are the evils of Intemperance. ‘ 
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Brief History of The Revenues of Great Britain. 





* The celebrated ‘‘ Doomsday Book,” was a compiled 


survey of all the landed property in the Kingdom of 


William the Conqueror, for the purpose of adjusting a 
royal revenue, which in A. D. 1066 was £400,000. 


Under William Rufus, it was in 1087, £350,000 
** Henry I. in 1100, it was £300,000 
** Stephen in 1135, it was £250,900 


The pound at thattime, was equivalent to the weight 


’ of three at the present, and in real value was ten fold 


more; so that £400,000 then, would command as much 
service, &c., as four million pounds now. The above 
monarchs constituted the Norman line, and it was dis- 
tinguished by two points; public credit was unknown, 


» and the expenditure was not greater than the revenue. 


The founder of the Plantagenet line, was the first to 
establish a tax on personal estate, which the expenses 
of the crusades soon increased from 2d on the £1 to 2s 
onthe £1. The revenues of this line, under the seve- 
ral monarchs which formed it were as follows: 


Under Henry II, 1854, - - - £200,000 
Richard I],'1189, . : - 150,000 
John 1199, - - - 100,000 
Henry IIT, 1216, - - - 80,000 
Edward I, 1272, - - - 150,00 
Edward II, 1307, - - - 100,000 | 
Edward III, 1327, - - - 154,000 
Richard I, 1377, - - - 130,000 


During the reign of Edward III,the Poll Tax was 
originated, which was then 4d. on every individual over 
fourteen. 

During the reign of the House of Lancaster or Red 
Rose, the revenues were— 


Henry IV. 1399, - - - - £100,000 

Henry V. 1413, - - - : 76,600 

Henry VI. 1422, - - . - 65,000 
Under the House of York or White Rose— 

Edward IV. 1460, - - - - £100,000 

Edward V. 1483, - - - - 100,000 

Richard III. 1483, - = - - 100,000 


Under the house of Tudor the revenues were as fol- 
lows: 


Henry VII. 1455,_—- . - - £400,000 
Henry VIII. 1509, _ - - - - 800,000 
Edward VI. 1547, - - - - 100,000 
Mary, 1553, - - - - - 450,000 
Elizabeth, 1558, - - - - 500,000 


The extortion of the seventh and eight Henry was 
exceedingly oppressive. Monasteries, Abbeys, Colleges 
and Hospitals were abolished, and their revenues, worth 
about six million pounds of the present day, appropri- 
ated to the royal coffers. Of the extravagance of Mary 
it is recorded that at her death there were found no less 
than 3000 suits of clothes for her own person ; which 
averages more than one suit a day during the five years 
of her reign. 

The House of Stewart began with the first James, 


’ and its revenues were as follows: 


James I, 1603, - - - - £600,000 
CharlesI, 1625, - - - - 896,000 
Charles II, 1649, - - - - 1,800,000 
James II, 1685, - - - - 2,001,800 


Charles II, was one of the most extensive and most 
squandering monarchs England ever had. During his 
reign he received over 43,000,000/. 

To his successor, James I], Parliament voted arevenue 


, of two millions sterling per annum for life. 





The revenue for the thirteen years reign of William 
and Mary, was over 72 millions sterling; and for the 
twelve years of Queen Anne, over 62 millions, in addi- 
tion to a borrowed amount of 60 millions more. 


mated as follows: 





George I, athis death, - - - £6,762,000 
George II, es - . - 8,523,000 
George III, “6 - : - 72,000,000 
George IV, average per annum, 60,000,000 
WilliamIV, “ ss 47,000,000 


**The total aggregate,” says a writer on this subject, 
| ** produced by all branches of the revenue, from the ac- 
| cession of George III, to the close of the war in 1815, 
| was one billion, three hundred and eighty-six millions, 
| two hundred and sixty-eight thousand, four hundred and 
| forty-six pounds sterling! A sum three times greater 
| than all the stock of gold and silver existing in the 
| world in 1809, the epoch of the greatest known abun- 
| dance of these metals.” 
| These immense sums were chiefly expended for three 
objects—to enforce Parliamentary laws in the Colonies; 
| to keep down and afterwards replace on the throne the 
Bourbon family; and to support the various branches of 
the Royal Family. 

The King of England replaced the Bourbons on the 
throne of France, at a cost above a thousand millions 
sterling! The amount paid in the shape of annuities to 

| the several members of the Royal Family, fifteen in 
| number, from 1766 to 1816, was £12,600,000; while 
the whole sum granted for useful discoveries, and dur- 
| ing forty seven years, was only £77,463. From the 
accession of William III. to 1815, above one thousand 
|one hundred millions, were chiefly expended in de- 
| pressing the House of Bourbon ; while during the same 
| period an equal sum was appropriated to raise it to the 
splendor and atrengthen it in the possession of the 
throne. 
| The subject we have thus briefly noticed, is one ex- 
| ceedingly interesting in many points; particularly as 
| shewing how easy it is to originate and increase a na- 
| tional debt; to advance from one grade of taxation to 
, another, and to drain and exhaust the resources of the 
_ kingdom by profligate and squandering princes.—Sa- 
| vannah Georgian. 


| A Hint to Messrs. Catlin and Rankin.—The follow- 
| ing extract from the Parliamentary History, March 5th, 
1765, seems peculiarly apposite to the present time : — 
“On notice being taken in the House of Lords that two 
Indian warriors of the Mohawk Nation were to be seen 
at the Sun Tavern, on the payment of 1s. each, it was 
Resolved,—1st, That the rn Cg from America any of 
the Indians whe are under his Majesty’s protection, 
without proper authority for so doing, may tend to give 
great dissatisfaction to the Indian nations, and be of dan- 
gerous consequences to his Majesty’s subjects residing 
in the colonies. 





and inhuman. Then it was moved, ‘That John Schuppe 
and Hyam Miers be called in and ordered not to show 
the said Indians from this time, but to detain them, tak- 
ing proper care of their maintenance till a proper per- 
son shall be sent by the Commissioners for Trade and 


turned to America, which bein 
called in and acquainted therewith by the Lord Chan- 
cellor.” 





The revenues of the House of Brunswick are esti- « 


2d, That the making a public show of : 
Indians, ignorant of such proceedings, is unbecoming ‘ 


Plantations to receive them in order to their being re- , 
agreed to they were © 
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° Anglo-Saxon race is destined to people this continent, 
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Literary Notices. 

Oneora or the red race of America: their history, traditions, cus- 
toms, poetry, picture writings, §c., in extracts from notes, jour- 
nals, and other unpublished writings. By Henry R. Scuoor 
cnart. New-York, published by Burgess, Stringer, & Co., } 
No. 222 Broadway, corner of Ann-street, American Museum 
Buildings. 
We have received the first number of this work | 

which promises not only to be highly entertaining but | 

The want of such a work as | 

this promises to be has long been felt. As sure as the 


: 
> so sure are the red men doomed to utter and entire ex- | 


© tinction. 
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> among us. 


» fire and in the war-path. 


They retire befcre the axe and the plough | 
like the forests they once inhabited. The atmosphere 
of the white man is their poison. They cannot exist 
Civilization, instead of refining their minds, 
taming their passions, and otherwise elevating their 
condition, seems to teach them nothing but its vices. | 
It is a sorrowful but incontrovertible truth. The red | 
man in the wilderness, uncontaminated by the pre- 
sence of the white, following his own customs, and 
living under his own system of government, is a noble 
object—the red man living amongst the cities, villages, | 
orchards and grainfields of the Anglo-Saxon, is a de- | 
graded and worthless thing, alike pitiable and disgusting. | 
To this general rule there are a few trifling exceptions, | 
but so few and trifling, as not to effect the truth of the 
above. Any thing therefore that treats of the Indian | 
in his native wildness should be universally read. 

The distinguished author of the work, the title to| 
which is given above, has enjoyed great opportunities of | 
studying the red men in their deepest retreats and be- | 
fore the demoralizing influence of civilization has been 
much felt. He has made himself familiar with their 
domestic life as it exists in the interior of their lodges, 
as well as their traits of character while at the council | 
The fields of their imagina- 
tive eloquence, their wild legends and their rude poetry, 
have been explored by him with an earnestness and en- 
thusiasm that have not failed in attaining their object. 
A vast amount of information is therefore embodied in 
the number now upon our table. 

After an address to the reader by Mr. Schoolcraft, and | 
a brief account of the Indian story. tellers, by the edi- 
tor, we have a tale entitled ** The White Stone Canoe,” 
told Mr. S. by an Ottawa. ‘The Lynx and the Hare,” 
afable from the Al zonquin, succeeds, and “ The Worship 
of the Sun,” an Ottawa tradition is next. ‘* Shingebiss,” 
a tale also from the Algonquin, follows. * Then comes 
an interesting article upon the ‘* Names of the Ameri- 
can Lakes.” An “Odjibwa Song.” ‘Shingaba Wos- 
sins, or the Image Stones,” giving an account of various 
«‘masses of loose rock, that have been fretted by the 
action of water into shapes resembling the trunks of 
human bodies,” and painted by the native tribes so as 
to resemble human features, for the purpose of idolatry, 
with an illustrative plate—an explanation of the figures 
upon the borders of the cover, and a description of the 
horrible tortures inflicted upon a captive Indian girl by 
atribe of the Pawnees, all of which occupy some seven 
pages, next arrest the attention of the reader. 

Then we have the commencement of the very in- 





teresting ‘* Personal remniscences relative to the efficial 


mw \ ~ LS 


| exceeding bad taste, have been altered. 


felicitiously translated, and *‘ Indian Arrowheads, &c.’ 


connexion of the writer with the aboriginal race,” and 
a short article on “*The Indian Languages,” by the 
Editor, 

** Considerations of the art of picture writing and 
the system of mnemonics of the North American Indi- . 
ans, Chapter I.” is the next in succession, full of 
research and matters relative to the subjects specified— « 
followed by a description of ** Grave Creek Mound,” a 
“ gigantic tumulus, the largest in the Ohio valley, open- 
ed some four or five years ago, and found to contain ar- 


| ticles of high antiquarian value, in addition to the ordi- 


nary discoveries of human bones, &c.” 
**Geographical Terminology of the United States,” 


| gives the Indian names of our rivers, lakes, villages, &c., 


some of which have been retained, whilst others, with 
This article we 
have extracted in another part ofour paper, and will be 
found very interesting. 

‘Indian music, songs and poetry, No. I,” we find 
next in succession. 

Then follow “Piskaret,” an Algonquin chief, describ- 
ing the achievements of this forest hero. 

‘The Saustawraytsees, a Wyandot tradition, giving 
an account of the origin of the feud between the two 
tribes of the Wyandots and Senecas, that had hitherto ¢ 
mingled freely in the same villages, succeeds. 

**And then follow ‘ Early Sketches of Indian wo- 
men,” ** Chant of Indian Children to the Fire Fly,” 

, 

We have been thus particular in noting the contents 
because we approve heartily of the design of the work, 
and the manner in which it has progressed so far, and 
we sincerely hope it will be carried out so as to embrace 


| all its objects. 


Scenes, Incidents, and .2dventures in the Pacific Ocean or the 
Islands of the .lustralasian seas, during the cruise of the clipper 
Morrell. By 
Tuomas Jerrerson Jacons. Illustrated b} numerous engrav- 
ings. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street, 1°44. 
The reading of this volume reminded us of the de- 


Margaret Oakley, under Captain Benjamin 


light we experienced in our youthful days in dwelling 
upon the pages of * Sinbad the Sailor.” 
of the adventures and the strange features of the coun- 


The wildness 


try visited give the work the appearance cf a romance. 
We are in doubt sometimes whether the book is a nar- 
rative of real scenes or ingenious fiction. It enchains 
the attention of the reader from the beginning to the 
end, and is written in a smooth and pleasing style. It is ‘ 
moreover adorned with engravings, and “ beautifully 
got up”—which is characteristic of those industrious 
and eminent publishers, the Messrs. Harper. 


No. 8 of the Pictorial Bible.—This number we think 
surpasses its predecessors in the extreme beauty of its 
illustrations. The engravings representing the defiles 
of Eden, Jericho, Sinai, Mount Hor, and the hill of | 
Bashan, are very beautiful, and even surpass our ex- ¢ 
pectations of the style in which this bible was to be | 
printed. 


Vo. 17 of MeCulloch’s Gazetteer.—The seventeenth 
number of this rich contribution to American books § 
which no citizen should be without, is just issued. Three 
more numbers finish the work. 
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; BEMENT’S AMERIC HOTEL, 
NO. 100 STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 

Is now open for the earn of company, having undergone a thorough repair and complete reno- 
yation from the cellar to the attic. It has been newly furnished throughout, and in quality of beds, ‘ 
cleanliness, and airy rooms, will now compare with any other establishment in the city. 

( In location, this house has many advantages, being situated in the centre, and on one of the most 
> beautiful streets in the city ; within a few moménts’ walk of the Eastern and Western Railroad Depots 


2 and the landing of the Steamboats ; about midway between the Capitol, Public Offices, and the Banks, 
) Post-Office, and the business parts of the city, renders it very convenient for the man of business, as 


2 well as gentlemen of leisure. 
2 The subscriber places much reliance on the countenance and support of the Acricv.iturists 
» throughout the Union, who may visit the city, and pledges himself to spare no exertions to render 
> their stay agreeable, should they favor him with their company. 

Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own superintendance, by a careful mana- 


») er, and the b ing and rearing improved stock will be continued as heretofore. 
, 8 5 Tieden dels C. N. BEMENT. 
>» Albany, June, 1844. 
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E. VAN SCHAACK’S 
MAMMOTH VARIETY STORE, 


44 MARKET-STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 





This establishment has recently been greatly enlarged, embracing three sales rooms, each 60 feet 
in depth, and now presents the greatest variety of goods and largest assortment of 


Wooden Wares, Baskets, Enamelled and Plain Iron Hollow Ware, Shaker Manufactures, Brushes, Combs, 
’ Pocket Cutlery, Fancy Goods, Toys, &¢., to be found in the Country. 
Ladies and gentlemen passing through the city will confer a favor on the proprietor by calling 
to examine the assortment, though they may not wish to purchase. Merchants sup lied on the 
most reasonable terms. E. VAN SCHAACK. 


JAMES HENRY, 
No. 71STATE-STREET, ALBANY. 


Has for sale in quantities or by retail, an extensive assortment of School Books, Classical Books, 
Blank Books, Religious Books, Miscellaneous Works, Sacred Music, Stationery, &c. &c. 


NEW BOOK AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 
OVER APOTWECARLIES’ MALL, 
CORNER OF STATE AND NORTH PEARL-STREETS, 
ALBANY. 


CORNELIUS WENDELL, 


Respectfully informs the citizens of Albany, and the public in general, that he has taken the 
above extensive establishment, and has just returned from New-York with a large additional stock 
of Book and Job Letter of the newest and most approved styles, which makes his office decidedly 
the most complete in the city ; and that he is now prepared to execute all kinds of work in his line 
of the Art, at the shortest notice, and at a great reduction from former prices. 

C. W. returns his sincere and grateful thanks for favors heretofore received from his friends 
and fellow citizens; he begs a renewal and continuance of patronage, and pledges his reputation as 

2 Printer, that his work shall be executed in a style of neatness, taste and piel wetenndiia that 
shall vie with any establishment in the country. . 

From long experience in Law Printing, he feels assured that he can give the most ample 

satisfaction to such gentlemen of the legal profession as may favor him with their work. 
Works done in Colors, at a trifling advance. 











VISITING CARDS, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, INVOICES, 
BUSINESS CARDS, BILLS OF LADING, LAW BLANKS, 
BANK CHECKS, BILL HEADS, LAW CASES 
PROTESTS, LABELS, SHOWBILL POSTERS, 
LETTER CIRCULARS, BILLETS, HANDBILLS, &e. ¢< 


Together with all and every thing in the Printing line which may be called for by a generous 
and liberal public. Albany, eax 1844. 
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